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INTRODUCTIONs- 
TEACHING ENGLISH IN A NUCLEAR AGE 

. u ^o^! book Hundredth Monkey (St. Mary, Ky. : Vision 
Books, 1982 , Kentuckian Ken Keyes, Jr., recounts a fascinating 
story. In 1952, on the Japanese, island of Koshima, scientists 
began giving macaca fuscata monkeys sweat potatoes. The potatoes, 
however, were sandy and thus somewhat unpleasant to eat. Then 
one young female found a way to solve this problem, by washing 
her potatoes in a stream. She taught the procedure to her mother 
and to her playmates, who in turn taught their mothers. During 
the next six years, the innovation spread slowly throughout the 
monkeys of the island. 

Then, Keyes reports, 



Something startling took place. In the autumn of 
1958, a certain number of Koshima monkeys were washing 
sweet potatoes— the exsct number is not known. Let 
us suppose that when the sun rose one mon.i^g there 
were 99 monkeys on Koshima Islsnd who had learned 
to wash their sweet potatoes. Let's further suppose 
that later that morning, the hundredth monkey 
learned to wash potatoes. THEN IT HAPPENED I 

By that evening almost everyone i n the tribe was 
washing sweet potatoes before eating them. The 
added energy of this hundredth monkey somehow 
created an ideological breat through! 

But notice. The roost surprising thi*^ observed by 
these scientists was that the habit of washing 
sweet potatoes then spontaneously jumped over the 
sea—Colonies of monkeys on other islands and the 
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mainland .troop of monkeys at Takasakiyama began 
washing their sweet potatoes! (14-16) 



So It Is, says Keyea, with any social Innovation* When a 
certain critical mass of people reach a new awareness, suddenly 
that awarenesa seems to be Bhared by almost everyone. 

The classroom teachers who appear In this Issue of the 
Kentucky English Bulletin are working to help their students 
achieve new awareness of the problem of nuclear war. In this 
vdrk, they stand In a long tradition of teaching about such 
problems as environmental destruction, racism, and sexism. 
Teaching about such is rues, of course, has never been easy and 
has never gone unchallenged. But it has worked: silvery, for 
example, long regarded as a natural and inevitable fact of life, 
was aboliahed in this country— Indeed throughout post of t.ie 
world—partly through the efforts of concerned, courageous 
teachers. 

Today, English teachers, like others, are beginning to 
realize that unless the problem of nuclear war is aolved, the 
solution of ail other problems may be futile. Consider: as you 
read this very paragraph, missiles may be already in the air, 
carrying weapons that can bring about the total extinction of 
the human race and its creations, in all their loveliness and 
majesty— from the plays of Shakespeare to that first groping 
sentence of a first-grader. And that's why English teachers— 
and everyone else— must be concerned. 

The articles in this issue offer ways for English teachers 
to put that concern to work. Perhaps you, or one of your 
students, can be the hundredth monkey. 




—Ken Davl* 



THE FUTURE? 

EDUCATING ABOUT THE NUCLEAR ARMS RACE 

Sam Jottciii Columbia University 

What does 1c mean to design a new treatment for 
heart attack victims if all the people are going to 
be killed in the next twenty years in a nuclear war? 



The flpeaker t 0r, James Muller, an assistant professor of 
cardiology at Harvard Medical School , and one of the four co- 
founders of the International Physicians for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War (IPPNW), is not a fatalist,' but a realist. Well 
aware of the horrific medical consequences of a nuclear war, 
he is devoting an extraordinary amount of time working toward 
a world free of nuclear weapons. 

Perhaps it will be easier to understand Dr. Muller 9 s 
concern after reading this brief passage from John Hersey 9 s 

Hiroshima: 



When be had penetrated the bushes, he saw there 
were about 20 men, and they were all in exactly the 
same nightmarish 'state: their faces were wholly 
burned, their eyes had run down their cheeks,, , # 
Their mouths were mere swollen pus-covered wounds, 
which they could nut bear to stretch enough to 
admit the spout of the teapot. So Father Kleinsorge 
got a large piece of grass ~nd drew ouc the stem 
so as to make a straw and /e them all watef to 
Jt ink that way . * 
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Horrible as that scene la, it doea not p - » jeeper 
medical consequences of a city full of such * , possibly 

millions of them. If a small (by today's stand*. ) bomb, a * 
one-megaton bomb, which is 50 times more powerful than the ovs 
dropped on Hiroshima, were dropped on an American city, the 
destruction would be far more devastating than t.iat experienced 
by. Hiroshima. Howard Hiatt, M.D., dean of the Harvard School 
of Public Health, professor of medicine at Harvard Medical 
School, and also a member of Phyaiciana for Social Responsibility , 
a group whose explicit purpose is to educate about thi dangers 
of nuclear weapons and nuclear war, succinctly outlinec the 
medical consequences of such a situation: 



With a decimated professional community, phvsical 
facilities largely in ruina, and a complete disruption 
of communications, the task of treating the wounded* 
will be hopeless. * 

If you have arty doubta, you will understand my 
use of the term hopelea* after I deacribe a 20-year 
old man who was recently a- patient in the, burn unit 
of one of Boston's teaching hoapitals. He had been 
.in an automobile accident in which the gaaoline tank 
exploded, and had incurred very extensive third-degree 
burna. During his hospitalization, he received 281 
units of fresh-frozen plasma, 147 'units of fresh- 
frozen blood cells, 37 units of platelets, and 36 
unita of albumin. He underwent six operative 
procedures, during which wounds involving 85 percent 
of his body surface were closed with homograft, 
cadaver allograft, and aftifical skin. 

Despite these heroic measures, which stretched 
the resources of one of the country's most compre- 
hensive medical institutions, the man died on his 
33rd hospital day. His injuries were likened by 
the person who supervised his care to those 
described for many of the victims of the Hiroshima 
bomb. 

Keeping that one patient alive for 33 days 
required the extraordinary resources of one of the 
world's major medical centers. No amount of 
preparation could provide the human and physical 
resources required for the care of even a few such 
patients hospitalized simultaneously in any city 
of the nation. Yet one must assume that hundreds 
of thousands of patients would be in that condition 
In a post-attack New York, 2 



The two aforementioned physicians' groups (IPPVW nnd PSR) 
are two of the foremost organizations that are educating about 
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the effects of the nuclear arms race and the consequences of 
nuclear war. While numerous teachers "are carrying out similar 
efforts, most are ostensibly si.nply ignoring these crncial 
issues. It seems, though, ac if it would behoove educators at 
all levels and in every subject area to follow the excellent ; 
example set by these physicisns. Likewise, it seems that it 
would be wise for educators to ruminate long snd hard over a 
question similar ; to the one Muller raised, but that is related 

5n/S C ? ^" d °" 11 n * an t0 teach flnd P"P a " students 

for their future (adulthood) if .11 0 f them might L killed at 
any time over the next twenty years in s nuclesr war?" The 
question i. not put forth fatalistically nor doc- it imply that 
teachers should not pursue their current ende/.vors; that would- 
be ludicrous. R.ther it is a challenge to teachers to educate 
themselves and their students about t„e nuclear arms race as 
well the possibility and consequences of nuclear war. 

• The question is ghastly, but-snd this i« the horror of the 
situation-some claim that the nuclear arms race is, almost 
inevitably, pushing us headlong toward a nuclear war. Even if 
there is a certain amount o« hyperbole in that statement (though 
who is really to say?) it does seem that the very prospect of 
nuclear war, no matter how infinitesimal the prospect, ahould 
be, a fortiori, of the utmost concern to all educators. 

Albert Einstein pointed out, long ago, hat "the splitting 
of the atom has changed everything save our mode of thinking ' 
and thus we drift toward uhparalled catastrophe." Unfortunately 
most peoples' mode of thinking has not changed. . If it not time 
that humanity do so? And to help accomplish that change is it 
not a task that teachers ought to at least wrestle withand 
mull over, if not actually confront and tackle? Granted, teachers 
are not social activists or social change agents, but their work 
is inextricably tied to the. future— their students' futures. 

I have been told by many teachers, "We can't teach about 
the arms race or nuclear war; it's too political." My reply 
simple and bereft of any intended hyperbole, is: "Might it not 
be a matter of survival?" And in every single discussion I have 
had along this line, I repeat what Rear Admiral Cene LaRocque 
(retired), a career military officer who spent seven years' at 
the Pentagon where he was awarded a Legidn of Merit for his 
performance as a strategic planner, told roe during an interview: 

Many people believe nuclear weapons will never be 
used. But as someone who has. been directly involved 
in U S. nuclear planning, I can state that my country 
has plans and forces for actually fighting nuclear war 
Our ~ilitary field manuals detail the use of nuclear 
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weapons,- Our tjroopa, airmen, and navy men tiain and 
practice for nuclear war. Nuclear war la an Integral 
part of American. planning* and the U.S. is prepared to 
use nuclear weapon* anywhere, right now and in many 
contingencies. 



Then there are thoje teachers who argue, and with Justifi- 
cation, "But many of our. students, especially, those in high 
school, have enough problems wi,th Just growing up. Why burden 
therarwitK th*s? rt The point ^is well made, but the problem Is, 
thfe student who 'does, not woVry, at least subconsciously, about 
nuclear war Is probably in the minority. As Dr. Robert Jay 
Lifton, professor of psychiatry at Yale University School of 
Medicine and author of Death in Lift: The Survivors of Hiroshit 
told me: * % m ' " — ' 



I think everybody is haunted by threat of something 
like extermination ,,, t In'-a psychological sense, 
nothing i% secure today; One Isn't sure of the 
permanency 'of anything. I think there is a lot of 
confusion In our ioclety, in our everyday life, in 
ourselves, about what is significant and what will last. 



Teachers ate aJLao jrpt to say, "What is the point of even 
teaching about nuclear weapons or nuclear war when we, the 
educators and, of course, our students, cannot possibly prevent 
the manufacture, deploynent, or use of the weapons?" That in 
a rather fatalistic approach, but one that is understandable and 
probably shared by millions, if not tens of millions, of people 
across the U.S. and around the globe. However, those teachers 
who think that are bereft of their own country's history, and 
the e* "Icacy of a concerned and vocal citizenry. At one time 
in our hiatory, slavery was a condoned if not universally 
respected Institution, Up until the second decade of this 
century women were not allowed to vote. The separate but equal 
doctrine was still strong and alive until the 1950s. In another 
vein, the notion that something was Impossible has been rebuffed 
over and over again. For Instance, the splitting of the atom 
was considered, by scientists early in this century, to be an 
Impossibility* Human flight of any kind was else, again early 
in this century, deemed impossible. Likewise, few ever thought 
that a human could really walk on the moon. As Victor Hugo 
said: "Nothing Is as powerful as an Idea whose time has come." 

If, however, all of the above Just seems like so many words, 
then maybe we should really consider the full significance of 
the aforementioned question: •'What does it mean to teach and 
prepare students for their future (adulthood) if all of them 
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might be killed ar any time over the next twenty years in a 
nuclear war?" 

However, to leave it at that point begs the question of why 
we should even teach about the nuclear arms race or nuclear war. 
Of the dozens of reasons why those subjects should be taught, 
here are seven that I consider tUt most important! (1) to avail 
students of the knowledge why the two superpowers are engaging 
in a nuclear arms race; (2) to inform them about the nuclear 
power/nuclear weapons connection and the significance of this 
vis-a-vis nuclear weapons proliferation (e.g., a recent U.S. 
intelligence report asserts that by the year 2000 over 31 
countries will have the capability to build nuclear weapons); 
(3) to encourage the students, who are citizens and will be 
voters in this republic, to research, discuss, and debate the 
ramifications of the nuclear arms race and what it means to 
live in a world threatened with nuclear holocaust; (4) to inform 
students about the stated and underlying reasons for dropping 
the nuclear bombs on Nagasaki and Hiroshima, along with the 
concomitant tragedies of the bombings, and the significance that 
each of those situations hold for us today; (5) to provide the 
students with the opportunity to hear and engage in discussion 
an<^ debate with outside speakers on the pros and cons of the 
nuclear arms race; (6) to avail students of the chance to 
ascertain whether there are efficacious and feasible alternatives 
to the nuclear arms race, and what has/has not been done to bring 
about such alternatives and why; (7) to open up to students the 
various responsible actiona (voting, signing and circulating 
petitions, participating in nonviolent demonstrations, com- 
mitting nonviolent acts of civil disobedience, etc.) that citizens, 
like themselves, can take to voice their opinions vis-a-vis the 
myriad issues (deterrence, civil defense, the nuclear power/ 
weapons connection, space based weapons, etc.) inherent in the 
singular topic of the nuclear arma race* 

Many teachers I have spoken with have protested, "But some 
of your suggestions are too radical in natura, especially that 
business about nonviolent civil disobedience. " Granted, but I 
am not suggesting that teachers should be proponents or 
advocates of such actions, rather that students should be 
availed of the knowledge of such constructive possibilities. 
After all, most students in the United States are encouraged to 
adraire^Henry David Thoreau's integrity for refusing to pay "war 
taxes Cranted there's a difference between teaching about 
such acts in an almost panagyeric way, and informing students 
that such ..rnues are also open to them. But, in a democracy 
is there anything inherently wrong in the latter situation? 

As Robert Jay Lifton often points out in his speeches, it 
almost seems as if discussing and/or teaching about nuclear 
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weapons or nuclear war In our nation f s secondary school*, not to 
mention colleges and universities, Is taboo. This is not an un- 
coiwon situation, for over the years there have been other taboo 
subjects; sex, racism, death, and the Holocaust, to mention but 
a few. Today, though, all those subjects are discussed, at least 
to a certain extent, in schools all over this nation* Today, it 
seems, it Is imperative that we strive to break the ostensible 
taboo that prevents us from discussing and teaching about the 
nuclear arms race and nuclear war in our schools. 

One must realize that the subjects of the nuclear arms race 
and nuclear war are neither sacrosanct nor taboo* Furthermore, 
such subjects can be taught in any course, including English, 
Furthermore, there Is a plentitude of Issues that can be covered 
In each subject area* 

In regard to English courses, students could study the 
prose and poetry of such writers as Kurt Vonnegut, Grace Paley, 
Robert Lowell, Denlse Levertov, Ray Bradbury, as well as many 
others, that are concerned with nuclear threats* In regard to 
particular Issues, they could, for Instance, study the fiction 
about the atomic bombings of Hiroshima, (For annotated lists 
of such prose and poetry, see the annotated bibliographies in 
this issue of the Kentucky English Bulletin ,) Then again, they 
could study the euphemisms and acronyms used by politicians and 
the military-industrial complex, many of which disguise the true 
nature of nuclear weapons and nuclear war; firebreak, flexible 
response, surgical strike, Peacekeeper, etc, (See the author's 
article, ,, Orwellian Language in the Nuclear Age," in Curriculum 
Review, April 1984, pp, 43-46 for an annotated list of such 
terms,) Of course, students could also engage in short story 
writing, debates, panel discussions, the writing of term 
papers, etc. 

All of this, though, broaches another problem* Even those 
teachers who are interested in teaching their students about 
these nuclear issues voice their concern about lacking an 
expertise in the matters. Furthermore, it is a fact that most 
textbooks on the secondary level are bereft of any substantial, 
if any at all, discussion of nuclear weapons or nuclear war* 
Fortunately, both of these situations are easily ameliorated by 
the fact tha(t there *re numerous organization* (of doctors, 
scientists, religious groups, grassroot activists, and educators) 
outside the school system that have developed and have materials 
(including curricula, bibliographies, and audio visuals) available 
on numerous aspects of the issue, (For excellent resources, 
conract: Educators for Social Responsibility, 23 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02138.) 
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If teachers do decide to teach (and/or learn elong with) 
their students about the nuclear arm* race and nuclear war, they 
aust be extremely sensitive and careful to avoid leaving then 
in a state of what Llfton calls "numbness." Numbness Is that 
state of "acute psychic closing off" which Is a denial or 
repression or defense reaction In order not to be overwhelmed by 
deeply depressing or horrifying thoughts, it Is Imperative to 
realize and believe that the point of teaching about these 
issues Is not to frighten or horrify people, but to help them 
become Informed, concerned, and possibly, active citizens. 
Thus teachers must be sensitive to the painful nature of the 
issues and the real horrors they pose for all of us, both 
consciously and subconsciously* That Is, the students should 
not be left with a fttllng of unabated horror or hopelessness 
or impotence, but they should be helped to understand the various 
avenues that are open to them In which to voice their concerns 
and how to act upon them. It Is Incumbent upon teachers to 
provide this knowledge. As Llfton told met 



The re 9 s simply no way that one can say, "This Is 
the way for you f Mr# Average Person 1 to deal with nuclear 
weapons." ' What seems to be of the greatest importance 
is that everyone move toward a degree of tension about 
nuclear weapona, bordering on anxiety, which helps break 
out of numbing on the one hand, but that Is short of 
immobilizing on the other. That's, of course, easier 
said than done, but It means dialogues and actions that 
help break out of the numbing and help people move 
toward activity. It's terribly important to have 
something constructive t do. The doctors 1 movements, 
Physicians for Socia. jsponslbility and International 
Physicians for the Pr ^ion of Nuclear War, are 
useful models. What d rs can do in one sense so 
can teachers, lawyers, w.rlers, students, humanists, 
any group in society. 



Santayana's injunction — "Those who do not remember the past 
are condemned to repeat it 1 '— seems particularly apropos at this 
juncture in history. The tragedies of Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
are warnings to humanity of the horrors that nuclear weapons 
have wrought. Teachers are capable of helping their students 
remember the past. There has never been a nuclear "exchange 11 
and humanity should be extremely grateful for that. However, 
in order to prevent such a tragedy, it seems that our thinking 
certainly must change. 
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By teaching about tY+ nuclear arms race, all those involved 
will Beet philosopher Hannah Arendt's criterion for education: 
Education is the point at which we decide whether ve love the 
world enough to aseuM ruaponsibility for it and by the same 
token tave it from ruin, i*ich, except for renewal, except for 
the cosing of the new cad young, would be inevitable." 



Notes 



K New York: Bantam, 19A6, p. 67. 

2. '•Preventing the Ust Epidemic," Sojoumors Nov, 1980. 
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NUCLEAR ARMS 

IN A UNIVERSITY ENGLISH CLASS 
Barbara Eckstein, .University of New Orleans 

In the lut four years concern about the nuclear arm race 
has be co»« more visible. Nuclear weapons and the threat that 
attenda them have been the subject of numerous booka, aeveral 
Tls» and Newsweek cover stories, major eaaaya In The New Yorker . 
Atlant ic, and The Hew York Review of Booka , —to nana a few— and 
even aeveral T.V. movies, most notably The Day After , which waa 
widely publicised. With all this attention already being given 
to nuclear weapons, why bring then Into the claasroom, especially 
the university literature classroom? 

The most Inedlate answer is that the university is an 
institution which should make it possible for students to shape, 
at least, informed opinions and, at best, innovative ideas about 
crucial dilemmas of their age. And though the visibility of 
che nuclear ana race Increases the possibility that students 
have opinions or feelings about nuclear weapons, this visibility 
does not Insure that those opinions are educated ones. In fact, 
because news articles on nuclear weapons can be intimidating in 
cheir language as well as their content, it is not likely that 
many students study the issue on their own. So, many educators, 
believing the nuclear anna race is a very cruc* 4 dlleona of 
this age, have held symposia and offered courses on the present 
and possible effects of nuclear weapons, courses which, finally, 
look for ways to live with the devastating but irreversible 
knowledge that mass can be changed into limitless energy, (For 
Justification of nuclear education in the classroom see Teachers 
College Record (Fall 1982), 84.) At least forty universities 
in the country grant degrees in peace studies, and many more offer 
interdisciplinary coursej on the nuclear issue. 
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One of these interdisciplinary courses was crested by Dick 
Ringler, professor of Scandanavian Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. In Academe (November-December 1983) he 
describes his ambitious and successful course in useful detail t 
For his course, "Perspectives on Nuclear War," Ringler brought 
in numerous experts: historians, political scientists, nuclear 
physicists, politicians, psychiatrists, physicians, geneticists, 
journalists, and a professor of comparative literature. All of 
these lecturers recommended articles that the students should 
read, and these were collected and sold as a course reader. 

Though such a course, designed for a large class of students 
at all levels, Is an effective means to inform and motivate many 
students In one semester, the intimacy of a single literature 
class can be an equally effective, though different, means to 
Inform and, with some luck, even Inspire students, I do not 
mean to suggest that any one Instructor could possibly have the 
knowledge <. ? a corps of experts; I am in awe of what Is and is 
not known about the transformation of mass into energy, radio- 
activity into disease and the fear that accompanies both. But 
any one instructor of literature, if she can break down her own 
wall of defense which excludes knowledge of destruction from 
her knowledge of beauty , can learn and teach enough about the 
science, history ani politics of nuclear weapons to discover 
what effect they have on that art she has always taught. And 
In the process she has demonstrated to herself and her students 
that issues of life and death need not and should not be left 
only to experts in science And politics, Jefferson knew from 
the beginning that If democracy was to succeed even the non- 
experts, most especlslly the non-experts, had to be educated In 
problems that confront the nation. 

But even the Individual Instructor who has decided for 
herself that she can and will learn about the arms race may 
still feel that It is Inappropriate to bring a political Issue 
into the classroom, especially a literature classroom. Some 
teachers of English assert that literature Is and should be 
apolitical, and some Insist that literature Is purely aesthetic 
and, therefore, amoral. Others say that a work of literature 
is a linguistic construct, an artifact neither a representation 
noi an imitation of life. Since I do not have the space to give 
these opinions adequate response, I will take the opportunity 
to be reductionist (and hope I can get away with it): all 
literature Is a use of language; all uses of language are In 
some way rhetorical; and all rhetoric is In some way political. 
An Instru tor can try to teach Chaucer or Shakespeare or Hilton 
or Pope, Hawthorne ,r Melville or Wharton or Pound Isolated 
from their place in history, but this approach will surely 
produce myopic read^s. Whether of 'he politics of kings or 
wars, economies or gender, literature is political. It is 
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(among other things) about power and conflict over power. Even 
the aost linguistically experimental novel is about the relative 
power of different uses of language. So even if an instructor 
chooses tc ignore history, aa most suraly do not, literature 
remains a political being. 

If, however, by "politics" a teacher means only whether to 
vote for a Democrat or a Republican, this is easily avoided in a 
study of the arms race and its effect because, first of all, 
U.S. nuclear policy has proceeded on much the same course since 
1945 regardless of which party was in power. And though any 
informed voter should know the positions of candidates on all 
important iasues, it is not within the purview of the course to 
teach who believes what but rather to teach what the possible 
positions are, the history of those positions and their 
ramifications. An instructor can alleviate her anxiety about 
being too political or too biased by carefully presenting the 
history of the arms race, specifically the evolution of 
deterrence policy, and alternative ideas such as world government, 
the freeze, and nuclear war-fighting capability. It Is easy 
enough fairly to present both sides (or rather all sides; There 
are more than two) when no one can be certain which is the best 
way for nations to maintain balance and resolve differences now 
that nuclear weapons have made war unwlnnable and, therefore, 
unfightable, The only side which remains unteachable is an 
advocation of nuclear war. 

Once an instructor has decided that the science, history, 
and effects of nuclear arms can be understood by nonexperts, and 
that politics, as a studv of power and rule, has always been a 
concern of literature, and that the various positions on nuclear 
policy can be fairly presented for critical analysis, there 
remains, I think, one more obstacles a kind of humanists 1 
inferiority complex. Within academia we can assert that language 
is power or that life has no value without art or that lifetimes 
of experience are contained in single poems or single novels. 
But when confronted with powers that truly rule nations, such 
d3 premiers, pentagons, corporations, and even, indirectly, 
science and all its Inventions, we have to do some psychological 
gymnastics to maintain any sense of power. We can opt for aloof 
ethical superiority or ironic distance or acquiescence to a very 
humble position in the scheme of things. And from any one of 
these positions we can continue to teach literature as a product 
and a source of imagination and hope. But in our heart of 
hearts Is the nagging fear that what we are told is true; in 
the real world of Qaddafi and Khomeini humanism is naive. 
Though I am not volunteering to stand on the border between Iraq 
and Iran armed with Shakespeare's sonnets, I am certain that 
Khomeini is no more a representative of human nature than Mother 
Teresa (or Shakespeare, for that matter), that terrorism is no 
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more real than generosity, that war is no mora real than peace . 
If I accept Qaddaffl or Khomeini as t synechdocbe for all 
reality, I an as misguided as I would be If I defined reality 
solely by the conversation in Austen's drawing rooms* Once 
anyone corns to believe that threat is more real than gentility 
and compromire, ,he has lost her ability to assess rationally 
the various alternatives of nuclear policy. Thus, for example, 
though teams of Independent scientists have stated that the idea 
of anti-satellite weapons in space rendering nuclear weapons 
obsolete (the so-called "star wars" i'aa) 1. n o t only unaffordable 
but unworkable, the general consensus among the population has 
not been to label this idea naive. The idea is entertained 
because it demonstrates strength, as it is conventionally defined, 
and it relies on current and future technology. On the other 
hand, when it is suggested, for example, that the U.S. act first 
in reducing the number or kinds or tests of certain nuclear 
weapons, this is perceived as "giving the Russians what they 
themselves could not win at the bargaining table." This is 

? al ^* M i Ve ~ eVen th0ugh Ju,t ,uch actlon w <>rked for Kennedy 
^ in 1963 when he announced that the U.S. would no longer test 
I nuclear weapons in the atmosphere. Within six weeks the Soviets 
\ followed suit. The humanists' inclination toward analytical 
thinking and peaceful problem solving is no less viable a point 
of view than any other. Discounting history or technology, a 
passion for beauty or a passion for power is likely to distort 
anyone's vision. 

So much uncertainty emanates from nuclear weapons that it is 
very difficult to achieve clear vision. Because they cannot be 
used, even scientists must make educated predictions as to what 
exactly would occur if a given megatonnage of nuclear weapon was 
exploded on or above the Earth's surface on or near a populated 
area. The only historic evidence comes from Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and though those cities were thoroughly destroyed, the 
bombs dropped on then were very small in comparison to today's 
warheads. So physicians, psychiatrists, physicists, geologists, 
astronomers, all have to try to determine the effects of twenty 
times total annihilation. The result is that onerous uncertainty 
weighs as heavily on the present as on the future. The 
psychiatrist, Robert Jay Lifton, suggests that nuclear weapons 
have already harmed us with their threat and their uncertainty. 
Contemporary humankind lives with not only the fear of personal 
uncertainty and personal death that dogs every life but also 
the anxiety of global uncertainty and the possible death of our 
species and many others. It is most especially because of this 
present uncertainty and the consequent need for visions other 
than of threat or annihilation that the questions raised by 
nuclear arms belong in tha literature classroom. A course which 
asks students :o confront this uncertainty by learning scientific, 
political historical and psychological information about nuclear 
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arms and which, through contemporary International literature, 
showe etudents the reaponaea of varloua culturea to the un- 
certain iea of living In the twentieth century may provide 
students the opportunity to discover new waya of peaceful 
survival. 

If an lnatructor la convinced that nuclear arraa belong In 
an Engllah claaa, the booka and materials necessary to counter* 
point fact and fiction are not difficult to find. There are 
many i.onf ictional booka and artlclea In varloua degreea of 
complexity which provide Information about nuclear arms. 
Whatever the background and aophlatlcatlon of the probable 
studenta for the course, the lnatructor can select appropriate 
booka or artlclea for texM and a wider aaaortment to go on 
reserve In Che library* The nonflctlonal text a aelected should 
be aufflclent to preaent the probable phyalcal and psychological 
eff&i *.a of nuclear explosions, the preaent probable effecta ot 
threat, the baeic hiacory of the ansa race, alternative paat 
and preaent poaltlona on the beat way to deal with nuclear anna 
In International relatione, and alternative viewa on th« heat 
waya to reaolve International conflict* But the nonflctlonal 
texta should only define the current situation of uncertainty 
and raise the neceaaary quae t ions; they should not outwoigi the 
International poetic and fictional responaea to thla situation. 
Below la an Incomplete list of aome nonflctlonal texta an 
Instructor might chooae among. They are divided Into alx 
categories: Hlroahlma/Nagaaakl; the aclence of nuclear weapons; 
probable effecta of nuclear war; nuclear weapons atrategy (paat, 
present, and future); the U.S., the U.S.S.K., and their 
relations; theories of war/theories of peace. 



I , Hiroshima/Nagasaki 

Shusako Endo -Hlroahlma Notes 
John Hersey -Hlroshlma 

Robert Jay Llfton -Peath In Life: The Survivors of 
Hiroshima 

Nagasaki victims -Living Beneath the Atomic Cloud 
Unforgettable Fire 



II The Science of Nuclear Weapons 
Helen Caldicott- Nuclear Madneaa 

Thomas EL Cochran, William M, Arkin, Milton M. Hoenig- 

Nucl ear Weapons Databook 
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III. The Effect! of Nuclear War 

Ruth Adams and Suaan Cullen, ede. -Tbe Final Epidemic: 
Phyalclana and Sclentlata on Nuclear War 

Helen Caldlcott -Nuclear Madnaaa 

Herman Kahn-On Thermonuclear War 

Robert Jay Llf ton -Indefenalbln Weaoona 

Carl Sagan- ,# Nuclear War and C.Mmatlc Catastrophe t Some 
Policy Implications Foralim Affairs (Winter 83/84), 
62, 257-92. 

Jonathan Schell -The Tate of the Earth 

Tom Stonier-Nuclear Disaster 



IV. Nuclear Weapona Strategy 

Louis Rene Beree -Hlmlcklng Sisyphus: Americans 
Countervailing Nuclear Strategy ~ 

Bernard Brodle, ad . -The AbsolutaWeapon 

Theodore Draper vs Caspar Welnberger -Tha New York Review 
of Books (throughout 1983) ~ 

Freeman Dyson-"W«apons 4 Hope," I, II, III, IV, The N ew 
Yorker (Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27, 1984) 

Lawrence Freedman -The Evolution of Nuclear Strategy 

Harvard Study Group -Living with Nuclear Weapons 

Jonathan Schell -The Fate of the Earth 

Solly Zuckarman-Nuclcar Illusion and Reality 



V. The U.S s the U.S.S.R., and Their Relations 

Richard J. Barnet -Real Security: Restoring American Power 

In a Dangerous Decade 
James Cracraft -The Soviet Union Today 
Ground Zero - What about the Russians? 
David Hallowny -The Soviet Union and the Arms Race 
George Kennan -The Nuclear Delusion: Soviet-American 

Relations In the Atomic Age ' 
Richard Plpas -U.S. Soviet Relations In the Era of 

Detente: A Tragedy of Errors ~ 
Gary Wil la -Invent Ing America: Jefferson's Declaration 

of Independence 



VI. Theories of War/Theories of Peace 

Albert Camua -Nelther Victims nor Executioners 
Crenville Clark and Louis Sohn, eds . -Introduction to 
World Peace through World Law 
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Candhl -AU Men Art Brother* 

Jonathan Schell-"Abolttion M in Tha New York er (Jan. 2. 84 

and Jan. '9, 84) , 1 

John G. Stoeeelnger -Why Natl one Co to War 
Ke i th Suter -A New International Order 
Robert Walto -To End War 
Jim Wallia, ad . -Waging Peace 



Aa texta fpr sophomores t would us* Zuckerman'a Nuclear 
Illualon a nd Reality because It la an Intelligent and auccinct 
(160 pp.) overview of the paat and pfeaent imi race. Ala 0| 
even though atudenta nay have read 1< in high school, I would '< 
uae Hereey'e Hiroshima becauae It la a brief, well written report 
of first-hand accounts, which are neceasajry to heighten the 
understanding of those of ua who have never lived In a war tone, 
let alone rf^ity aubjected to an atomic bo»b. Despite its 
obvious blaa, I would uae Caldicott'a Nuclear Madness becauae 
it clearly explains radiation, flaalon, and fusion in layman'a 
terma. It would be very helpful to put The Nuclear Weapona 
Databook on reserve, but it is unwieldly end unnecessary are 
text. Finally, I would use Xamua'e Neither Victims nor 
Executioners becauae it phirbaophfcaily queatlona the prevailing 
darinltion of atrength. For acre sophisticated atudenta, I 
would order Schell's The Fate of the Earth and hla forthcoming 
Abolition , which appeared in The New Yorker (1/2/84 6 1/9/84). 
In any caae I would put theae on reserve alon< with 'if ton's 
books, the Draper and Weinberger debet*, Brodle's The Absolute 
Weapon, Freedman'e The Evolution of Nuclear Strategy . Kennan r a" 
The Nuclear Delusion . Wllls's Inventing Amer ica. Endo'a 
Hiroshima Notes, Unforgettable Fire , and Segals deacription 
of nuclear winter in Foreign Affaire , 

There are even more possible poetic and fictional texts for 
the course than nonf ictional. The breadth of an instructor's 
choice dependa upon not only the aophiatication of her students 
but also how she defines contemporary and, more importantly, how 
she defines response to apocalyptic uncertainty, I have not 
necessarily looked for fiction or poetry whose Images, ploti, cr 
themes explicitly make use of nuclear catastrophe. It la the 
emotional quality of living with apocalyptic threat and pre- 
vailing uncertainty that interests me. There do exist contemporary 
novels and poems which are most pointedly about nuclear disaster: 
Strieber and Kunetka's Wajrday, Miller^ A Canticle for Lelbowlti . 
Ibuse s Black Rain » Ishiguro'a A Pale View of Hills and Nuke/ 
Rebuke, the collection of poetry and fiction in The Spirit that 
Movesjis (volume 7, no. IK Though I mi*ht well ask students to 
read • ne of these, probably Black Rain or A Pale View of Hills . 
I would extend my field oi selection to: ~" 
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Walter AM ah - In the future Perfect 

Chlnna Achebe -Glrla at War 

Samuel Beckett -End Came and Waltlut for Godot 

Luis Borgea -Labyrintha 

- T>deUg Borowakl^la Wav f or the Caa. Udiea and CantWn 

' rt * 10 Calvlno -Invlalbla Cltlea i The Watcher and Other 

Storlea , 

Athol Fugard -thg Road to Mecca . 

Nadine Cordlpe'r- iBurger'a Daughter ; Select ed Storlea t 

Soldier 'a Embrace 1 1 

. John Hawkes -Traveaty 
Danllo Kla-The Tomb of Boria Davldovltch 
Arthur Koplt -End of th« Woll? r 
Milan Kundera -Tha Book oTTau^hter and forgetting 
Dor It Leaaing -Hemoira of a Survivor t The Four-Gated C ity 
Hanging Wally Serote -To Every Birth Ita Blood 
Alice Walker-y -m Can't Kr»p a Good Woman Domu Storlea 



The inatructor coi-i* a connection between claaa atruggle 
or race atruggle or gender rolea and the assumptions which 
underlie the arme race. Thua thla Hat could expand conalderebly 
t,-> taku in thoae concama. Mr reaearch Into the poaelbllltlea 
ia net complete (and alvaya in need of auggaetlona). It doea 
reprtstnt a r.roaa-aectlon of atylea and a number of nationa, but 
I do ,iot necessarily perceive theae worka to be of equal quality. 
Asiatic oerit la however, an obvioua criterion for eelection. 
And, too, quality of tranalatlon 1* a consideration, For a 
aophomore courae mv cholcea froai thla liat would be Backett'e 
EM Cil » Welting for Godot , Calvlno'a Invialble Cltle a. some 

of Gordimer'a Selected Storlea . Kie 1 ! The Tomb oi Borla 

Davidovitch, Kundera'a The Book of Laughter end Forgetting and, 
perhapa Leaelng'a Hemoirs of a Survivor or, for a 3i77erent turn, 
an American work to ahow the relationahip betwt en gender role 
and political attitude; aomethlng by Alice Walker or Gilbert 
Sorrentino would work* 

In order to have the freedom to teach - larger number of 
poeta I would mimeograph en international r^etry enthology for 
t claaa. Again the liat of possible candidate* ia longer than 
I can suggest here. 



Yehudi Araichai ^Israel) 
Anna Akhmatova (U.S.S.R.) 
John Ashbery (U.S.) 
Dennis Brutus (South Africa) 
Blrago Diop (Senegal) 
David Diop (Senegal) 
Alan Dugan (U.S.) 



Allen Ginsberg (U,S.) 
Thorn Gunn (England, U.S.) 
Mazisi Kunene (South Africa) 
Osip Mandelatam (U.S.S.R.) 
Czeslaw Milosz (Poland, U,S,) 
Pablo Neruda (Chile) 
Vasko Popa (Romanian) 
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Shusako Endo (Japanese) 

Aldo do Esplrlto Santo (San Tome) 

Carolyn Forche (U,S t ) 



Leopold Sedar Senghor 

(Senegal) 
Mongane Wally Serote (South 

Africa) 
William Stafford (U.S.) 



(Like the fiction, thla Hat la alao alwaya In need of further 
suggestions.) I find The Penguin Book of Modern African Poetry , 
edited by Beler and Moore, particularly .intereating and alao 
recommend looking at the collection Another Republic , edited by 
Strand and Slmic, For further ldeaa of world literature appropriate 
for the courae, the lnatructor might look at Lucy Dougall f a 
bibliography, War and Peace In Literature (1982), 

It la Important for me to mention one other thing about tha 
fiction and poetry selection. Beading literature from many 
nations, a number of tham third-world natlona, haa demonstrated 
to me that I could not te*ch a courae on International literary 
response to ths ansa race without noting that some part of the 
third world haa been In a "third world war" aince the end of the 
aecond world war. For developed natlona the arms race haa meant 
a burden of impending doom and an apparent and uneaay peace, but 
for underdeveloped natlona the arms race haa meant ongoing 
battlea which cannot conclude and only, In one place or another, 
stop for a while. The lmagea of the poets and fiction writers 
of the third world are a necessary part of any world vision the 
'lass uight discover, 

Besldss texts and booka on reserve, there are other possible 
resources for the cuss. There are available experts with a 
range of opinions on various aape ,cs of the art* race and there 
are numerous films with varloua foci and points of view. Some 
of these may be owned by local peace groups, libraries or 
churches and ao might be borrowed for little or no fee. But, 
perhaps, more Important than the volcea of experts on or off-^ 
film are the volcea of the atudents. They may or may acrtharboi^ 
Images of holocaust; one cannot assume that they do, 'Just the 
same, It is necessary that they come to express what they have 
heard, what they believe and what they feel about the arms race. 
Because It Is a popular issue, many opinions, coming from all 
directions, are tying up the air wavea; a number of them are 
insupportable or based on an abuse of statistics, scientific 
information, vr history. To gently unravel this confusion of 
half-truths and dogmatic opinions must be one of the first tasks 
of the course. After students have expressed what they have 
heard or believe, they can learn from the nonflctlonal texts 
and reserve materials what can and cannot be known about the 
arms race. They can learn where the debate really Ilea. 
Following some class discussion which integrates the Images and 
attitudes In the fictional literature with the questions raised 
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by the factual literature, the atudenta ahould be able to give 
oral reporta bringing together their reading from booka on 
reaerve with some literary work read by the class. Ultimately, 
they could be asked to write a paper selecting factual and 
fictional works which support their vision of the beat courae of 
action for peaceful survival, If they have bean left to debate 
the possibilities of factual and fictional interpretations in 
class discussion, especially following oral reporta, it la not 
likely that their viaiona will be over-influenced by their 
instructor^, But, as is true of all literature classes, a 
primary goal of thla courae la that atudenta 9 opinions be 
supportable. Exams which teat care and accuracy of reading 
ought to promote thla result. 

What visions students discover will be, I hope, beyond my 
predictions. But there are common questions atudenta ahould 
confront and a certain common awareness atudenta ahould reach. 
One key question is the difference between personal and public 
moral law, What has been the distinction between the moral lawa 
governing a peraon 9 a behavior apd thoae governing a natlon 9 a 
behavior? What ahould the difference be? What la the desirable 
definition of personal strength? of national atrength? Ia 
there a difference? Should there be? To conalder intelligently 
these queatlona in thla particular age with lta particular 
problems, a certain awareneaa la necessary* uncertainty la a 
fact of life, specifically, global uncertainty caused by the 
existence of nuclear weapona, which cannot go away. The 
knowledge of how to build then cannot be expunged from the 
record of science. Nor can terrorism or aggression be 
eradicated. But uncertainty ia not Impotence, And, in fact, 
there are some things we do know. We know that bacauae the use 
of nuclear weapons would be a planetary catastrophe, they 
cannot be used to solve political conflicts among nations. If 
no one can win, no one galna advantage. Therefore other meana 
of resolving inevitable international conflict muat be devised. 
This requires a new way of thinking. It requirea serious 
attempts to understand not only the international dilemma but 
the national culture so cherished by each nation on the planet. 
To preserve all of those nationa and those cultures we need 
values of international scope. This is what we muat try to 
teach . 



(This article originally appeared in Louisiana English Journal 
23, No. 2 (Fall 1984),) 
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PROSPECTUS FOR A COURSE 

ON WAR, PEACE, AND APOCOLYPSE 

IN WESTERN THOUGHT AND LITERATURE 



Dick Rlngler, University of Wisconsin 



Introduction 



I will describe here a courst which I am currently 
developing and which I hope to introduce in the English 
Department at the University of Wisconsin— Madison in the near 
future* This preliminary description is given in the hope that 
it will stimulate other teachers of literature to develop 
courses along similar or related line*, or will at leaat 
provide them with food for thought. 

In essence, the course consists of three synchronised 
presentations: (1) a basic introduction to contemporary -* 
analytic thought in a variety of discipline* about the cauaes 
of war as a social institution and possible waya to eliminate 
it; (2) an extended introduction to the literature of war and 
peace in the Western tradition; and (1) a skimpier (but adequate) 
introduction to the eschatologlcal' tradition in the West* The 
rationale for synchronising and interweaving these three themes 
is given in the second section, below* 

The course itself, as briefly outlined in the third and 
final section, might equally well be taught (or cross-listed) 
in s Comparative Literature Department* With appropriate 
modifications it could be cross-listed in History and/or 
Philosophy* On the other hand it can be given a much narrower 
"English-Department focus 11 by beginning with Beowulf and 
limiting the readings strictly to Anglo-Celtic-early Nordic 
materials . 
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Such a course can be taught by ■ single person, by a tingle 
person assisted by occasional guest lecturers (this is the format 
I will use myself) , or by a teas; and student participation can 
range from passive (lecture audience) to active (discussion 
sections, class presentations and projects, etc.). 

The following basic resources will prove useful to anyone 
designing a course on this general models 



—For multidisciplinary readings (by many authors) on war 
as an institution: The War jy»t*mt An Interdisciplinary 
Approach, ed. Richard A, Palk and Samuel S. Kim (Boulder, 
Weetview Press, 1980). This excellent textbook Includes 
inquiries along all of the following lines t moral and 
philosophical, ethologies! and psychological, cultural 
and anthropological, suciopeychological, sociological, 
socioeconomic, decisionmaking, international systemic, 
and normative, 

~For literatures War anJ Peace in Literature » compiled by 
i-ucy Dougall (Chicago, World Without War Publications, 
1982), This is an attractive and easy-to-use annotated 
list of poetry, prose and drama. It Includes anthologies 
and reference works and a chart of literature on specific 
wars. It does not Include science fiction* 

—For art! D. J. R. Bruckner, Seymour Chwast, and Steven 
Heller, Art Aaainst War (New York, Abbeville Press, 1984), 
This is an ample, sufficient and beautifully Illustrated 
book, with an excellent Introduction by Bruckner and & 
good Bibliography, 

— For music: Nothing comparable (to Dougall or to Bruckner 
& Co.) exists at the moment, so far as I know, but I 
would be glad to learn that I am wrong. I am collecting 
materials myself and would be happy to shaie them with 
others, 

—For modern eschatologlcal writing: W, Warren Wager, 
Terminal Visions: The Literature of Last Things 
(Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1982). This 
study is baaed on examination of over 300 novels, 
stories, plays, and poems written since 1800. 
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General Description end Rationale 



The primary theme of the 1 course ie the development of 
Ueetern ideee about war and peace, ae theee reflect the institu- 
tione of different aocietiee end the experience* end ettitudee 
of different individuele in ancient end modern time a. Adequate 
attention ia given to writers on theory, both ancient (e.g., 
Vegetiue, Auguetine), modem (s.g.,"Hschiovslli, von Clsusewlts), 
end atrictly contemporary (i.e., ,tt>e various expert contributor* 
to The War S vet em; An Interdisciplinary Approach) . But the 
main *mphaeie ie on imaginative works thet treet the subject of 
wsr snd peece in ell ite manifold aapecta. Through the readlnga 
and convaraationa in thie courae, . students gain a deeper 
underatanding of the roote of violence in individuals and 
natione end en appreciation of whet really happenu when violence 
le looaed in aoclety. 

The eecondery theme of the courae le the development of 
Western ideee ebout the end oi the world. The students will 
examine eechetologlcel writings both' Christian end pagan (e.g., 
the Book of Revelation end the Old Mores Voluepa) and their 
progeny in eeculer ert (e.g., Durer's "Four Horsemen of the 
Apocelypae 11 end Frospero'e valedictory in Shakespeers's Tempeet) . 
They will attempt to determine thef "reality value" of thie kind 
of materiel end will try to understand the peychologlcel reeeona 
for ita exietence. (What, for inatence, can B. Tuatin possibly 
mean when he eeye thet works of thie kind embody "racial 
memoriae of the end of the world"?) 

Theee two themes are developed ee the courae proceeds and 
their poeslble reletlonshipe sre explored. They converge when 
we resch the contempore«7 period, since recent scientific 
research hee shown thst the militery use of nuclesr power, on 
even s quits moderste scsls, might well lesd to the extinction 
of the human race along with many other plant and animal apeciea 
(see Agbio , XI, 2*3 (1982), pssslm . and Science , 222, 4630 
(December 1983), 1283-1300). T e lest two wesks of ths course 
explore the lmpllcsttons of this recent development — i.e., the 
perfection of ullitsry technologies that sre st laat able to 
realize traditional eachatologlcal fsntsslss— snd will bring 
home to students the extreme llterelness of ths following warning 
by the god Poseidon (which concludes Jean-Peul Sartre's 1965 
adaptation of Euripides 1 Trojan Women ) : 
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You stupid, beetlal aortsls, 
Making war, burning cities, 
Violating toaba and ttaplea, 
Torturing your enealee, 
Bringing auf faring on youreelvee. 
Can't you aaa 
War 

Will kill you? 
All of you? 



General Organisation and Readlnga 

Tha bare veek-by~week outline which follow ia intandad to 
auggaat tha ovarall orientation and content of the couree. 
Assignments in The War System are not indicated (they will be 
uda on an ongoing basis 9 two chapters per week, during the 
fifteen weeka of the sesjeator). 



PART OWE, THE AWCIBff WOULD . 

Wssk 1. THE SPRINGS OP VIOLENCE. Selected resdlngs from the 
Old Testament (including ths sccounts of the Crest ion, the 
Psll, Cain and Abel, the Book of Judith, etc.). 

Week 2. THE SIEGE AND PALL OP TROT. Mower, The Iliad (prior 
to the 6th century B.C.); Simons Weil, "The Illsd . Poem 
of Might M (1940-41 A. DO • "~ 

Weak 3. THE SELF-DESTRUCTION OP ATHENIAN DEHOCRACY. Excerpts 
from Thucydldee, The Pelopotmealan War (c400 B.C.); 
Euripidea, The Trojan Woe)en (415 B.C.). 

Weak 4. THE POWER AND THE GLORY. Selected readings from Vergil, 
The Aeneld (19 A.D.), end Vegetlus, The Military Institutions 
of the Romane ( De re alii tar i . c390)T 

Week 5. THE SPRINGS OP PEACE. Selected readlnga from tha New 
Teat amen t (including the Sermon on th& Mount and tha Book 
of Revelation), St. Augustine, and othar Pathere of the 
Early Church. 

(There will aleo be an ancillary lecture on tha presentation 
of war and peace in Greek and Roman art.) 
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PART TWO, THE DARK AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE . 

Wwk 6. FIRST AND LAST THINGS. St, Columba, "Altus Proaator" 
(lata 6th century); Anonynoua, "The Sybil 1 a Prophecy" 
( Voluapa . Old Noraa, clOOO); Thomas of Celano, "Dies 
iraa" (cl255). 

Weak 7, WARS AND RUHORS OP WARS. Anonymous, "The Lay of Hlod" 
("Hlodakvlda," Old Noraa, prior to tha 9th century) ; 
Aneirin, Tha Cododdln (Middle Welsh, 7th century); 
Anonynoua, Bepvulf (Old English, 8th century); Anonynoua, 
"The Battle of Maldon" (Old English, c991). 

Week 8. VENGEANCE AND RECONCILIATION. Anonynoua, Njal'i Saga 
(Old Icelandic, lata 13th century). 

Week 9. 1 'PRIDE, POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE OP GLORIOUS WAR. 91 

Excerpta fron Nlccolo Machlavelll, The Art of War (Arte 
dalle auarre . 1521); Wllllaa Shakespeare, Henry V (T595-9). 

Week 10. "CONTUMELIOUS , BEASTLY, MAD-BRAIN V D WAR. 91 Shakeapeare, 
Trollua and Craaalda (1601-2) and Corlolanua (1607-8). 

(There will alao fre an ancillary lecture on the preaentatlon 
of war and peace in Medieval and Ranalaaance art (e.g., 
tha Bayeux Embroidery, manuscript illumination, Durer, 
Bruegel, Rubens, Callot) and nualc.) 



PART THREE. THE MODERN WORLD , 

Week 11. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY* Excerpta fron von Claueevltz, 
On War (VomJCriege, 1832) and fron Tolatoy, War and Peace 
0869); Stephen Crane, The Red Badge of Courage (1895): 
Tolatoy, "Esarhaddon, King of Aaayrla" (1903); Mark Twain, 
"The Wer Prayer" (1904-5). 

(Ancillary lecture on Goya ( The Dlaaatera of War ) and 
Beethoven (Symphonies 3, 5. 9; Egmont ; Fidelio ).) 

Week 12- THE FIRST WORLD WAR. Erich Maria Renarque, All Quiet 
on the Western Front (1929); excerpta fron Paul Fuaaell, 
The Great War and Modem Memory (1975), varioua poena. 

(Ancillary lecture on art and music emerging from World 
War I, e.g., works by Kathe KollwlU end Cuatav Hoist.) 
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Week 13. THE SECOND WORLD WAR. Albert Casus, Either Victim 
nor Executioners'* (1946); Kurt Vonnegut, Slaughterhouse-Five 
or the Child ran' a Crusada (1969); various poena. 

(Ancillary lecture on art and music emerging from World 
War II, e.g., works by Picasso, Erltten, Stockhaueen.) 

Week U. THE NUCLEAR ERA - I, John Hersey, Hiroshima (1946); 
William Coldlng, Lord of tha Flies (1954) ; poems by Edwin 
Mulr and others. 

Week 15. THE NUCLEAR ERA - II. Wslter N. Miller, Jr., 

A Canticle for Lelboyiti (19S9); Jonathan Schell, The 
Fate of the Earth P982)t excerpts from the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, The Challenge of Peace t 
Cod's Promise and Our Response (1963). 

(Ancillary lecture on art and music in the nuclear age, 
e.g., vorka by Robert Morris, Pendereckl, etc.). 
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TEACHING THE UNTHINKABLE 

Alice Budge, Younostown State University 



"We seem to be slouching toward Armageddon. •• H 

"We know who epeaka for the net lone* But who epeeke 
for the human apecles?" Carl Segen* 



Herman Kehn uaed the phraaa "thinking about tha unthinkable" 
to daacrlba a nacaaaary mantel confrontation with tha potential 
for nuclear cataetrophe* Currently there la a heightened 
conacloueneee of the thraat of nuclear war in tha me die, 
algnalad by artldaa in Newswaak, Tine and Parade d aa well aa 
T.V/a "Tha Day After" and tha flln War Games . Beyond tha media, 
tha poet obvloua and inevitable piece to confront thla laeue 
eeams to be the university, particularly in the valuea questioning 
prompted by humanities couraaa* 

The humanities lead ua to look at tha paat and to poae 
queatlona about tha future* "The human it it a encourage* tha 
long view" writes J»W, Millar in Ohio Hunan it lee . 4 He continues! 



•.•while grappling with tha laauaa and problems 
confronting us doea require technical .and aclentlflc 
akllls, the skllla of technlclane end aclentlsta are 
not sufficient* They ate all akllla of means . * « • 
There are skills that have to do...vith ende . 
These are the skills the humanlat employe to clarify 
values, to pose moral and ethical questional 
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I1ie Ideals of the humanities ere tied to knowledge of our public 
life end public issues. In en article in Women* s Studies 
Quarterly (Spring 1981), Carolyn Lougee sees three Ideal? under- 
pinning the humanities: "First, the ideal ot the humanities has 
been tied to civic life and leadership in the public arena 11 ; 
"second the humanistic ideal has been tied from the outset to 
an unabashed willingness to make velue Judgments, ."; "third, 

the |) unAnltle " havc bMn tied to en ideal of human commonality 
• • • • 

There is no problem facing us that more clearly deals with 
the question of responsible citisenship, value Judgments, and 
human commonality than the issue of nuclear war. Impelled by my 
own sense of urgency with regard to this issue and determined to 
move beyond what Helen Celdicott calls "manic denial" and 

psychic numbing,"' I have Introduced the theme of nuclear 
holocaust into a film/drama course I teach. 8 The "long view" of 
the humanities is encoureged in the class by seeing the pos- 
sibility of nuclear conflict in the larger context of peace 
and war. 

I begin by acquainting the students with some fairly standard 
works about war. The "Odesse Steps" sequence from Potemkln 
provides a vehicle for examining a portraysl of civilians 
enmeshed in war and for an exploration of how film technique 
shapes our vision and response. (Students suggest the techniques 
that Eiaensteln uses to enlist sympethy for the civilians as 
opposed to the military, for example.) We read Macbeth 9 to 
examine war as a background in Shakespeare and we see Polanaki's 
Mar beth for all of its explosions and extrapolations of violence. 

We read Ant 1 gone t elso looking et war as a backdrop, but " 
extending value questions to choices that an individual makes 
in terms o conscience and morel law. To move this consideration 
to a contemporary milieu I share an excerpt from an article by 
Bernard Hollister, "I Wes Only Following Orders. "1° This article 
presents the examples of Lt. Calley in Vietnam, the Instance of 
Watergate, the classic case of Nasi concentration camps, and the 
problem of the internment of the Japanese Americans in this 
country during W.W. II. These caaes conclude with a review of 
Stanley Milgrim's experiments et Tale described in hla book 
Obedience to Authority . Finally, thia segment of the course is 
completed by viewing Alan Resnals' Night and Fog , with all of 
its graphic revelatlona about the Nazi concentration camps. The 
disturbing meditation that is the closing statement of the film 
becomes a focus for discussion: 



•..there are those of us who sincerely look upon the 
ruins today, as if the old concentration camp monster 
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vert dud and burled beneath them, Thott who 
pr«ttnd to ttkt hop* again aa tha image fade*, aa though 
thtra vert a curt for tht plagut of thtat camps. Thott 
of us who prattnd to btlltvt that all thla happtnad 
only onct, at a ctrtaln tlM tnd a ctrtaln place, and 
thott who refute to sat, who do not htar tht cry to 
tht tnd of time. 11 



Tht ltrgt qtiftttlon posed by tht conclusion it: art wt involvtd 
in tht statement of tht film or aren't wt? Tht movit bt comet 
part of tht students' tmotlonal baggagt and ciea in with a 
discussion of tha potential for nucltar holocaust examined at 
tht tnd of tht court e. (Btyond Night and Fog tht it tut of 
obtdlanct to authority can bt examined in a ahort fila "Death 
of a Peasant," or in Brldgt on tht Kivtr Kwal, or Might of tht 
Shooting Start , among; othtrsT) 

In an attempt to brltfly modify tht somber nottt tht courst 
has soundtd thut far, wt look at f lias that survey war comically! 
tht Marx Brothers' Duck Soup (a sany "Manipulation of nations 
into intxtrlcabla antagonism"") an< j gusttr Kea ton's Tht Central , 
Keaton's treatment of tht Civil War la sympathetic to tht South 
and Ktaton as Johnny Cray is a comic, inflnlttly reeurrec table, 
would-be soldier. Tor a dlfftrant, more ttrloua ptrtptctlvt 
about tht Civil War, wt view Robart Enrico's "On Owl Crttk." 1 * 
Ptyton Farquhar, tht protagonlat, it an individual trapptd by 
tht intxorablt forcts of war. Sating tht daath of an individual 
man at tht hands of tht military contrasts aharply with a 
consideration of tht possibility of nuclaar war— moving btyond 
tht tragedy of individual loss to generalized annihilation. 

This theme of annihilation, of tht tnd of civilisation aa 
ve know it, of suffering too large to comprehend, is prtstnted 
through multiple testimony in Race to Oblivion , The film is a 
presentation of the medical consequences of nucltar war with a 
look backward at tht account of a Hiroshima survivor. A short 
film, Hiroshima/Nagasaki 1945 , shot about f *ve daya after the 
bombs were dropped on Jepan, has been relaaatd in this country 
after 25 years and it might also be shown at this point. 
Alternatively, If You Love This Planet , featuring Helen 
Caldicott's testimony about the need for nuclear disarmament, 
interwoven with archival film footage of the bombings, could 
be presented, (Other possibilities Include The Last Epidemic 
and War Without Winners . 14) 

Finally, students see Dr, Strangelovet or How I Learned to 
Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb . This movie is, of course, the 
classic exploration of the potential for nuclear war depicted in 
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groteeque humor. Madness predominates in the f 11a through 
General Jack D. Ripper, who initiates W.W. Ill, through Dr. 
Strangelove, whoee body schlxophrenlcally revolts against Itself 
but is miraculously restored as the world ends, and through 
General Buck Turgldson, whose Military suggestions are in- 
appropriately embodied in W.W. II ghetorlc. Dr. Strangelove 
provides an entertaining and thought-provoking end to the class. 
Students discuss whether the film Imoblllxes us with a feeling 
of futility or energises us, prompting action. 

This humanities class allows students to focus on the most 
critical Issue facing us: to sec the new embedded In the old, 
and to confront the end of the world as a filmic reality. We 
"think about the unthinkable" and discover that, although no one 
has an absolute answer about how to avoid nuclear war, we must 
keep the Issue in front of ue for our future and our survival 
is at stake. 



Notes 



1. Warren Boroeon, with David P. Snyder, "The First 
Nuclear War," Writing and Reading Across the Curriculum . 
Laurence Behrens and Leonard J. Rosen (Boston: Little, Brown. 
1982) 478. 

2. '•Who Speaks for Earth?" Writing end Reading 506. 

3. "The Nuclear Nightmare," Newsweek 26 April 1982; 
"Thinking the Unthinkable* Rising Fears about Nuclear War," 
Time 29 Mar. 1982; Carl Sagan, "The Nuclear Winter," Parade 
Magazine 30 Oct. 1983: 4-7; William L. Ury, "What We Can Do To 
Avert Nuclear War," Parade Hagatlne 25 Mar. 1984i 15-16. 

4. July 1981 t 6 (Ohio Program in the Humanities, Columbus). 

5. Miller, Ohio 8. 

6. Lougee, S. 

7. Helen Caldlcott uses these terms during her speech in 
the film Race to Oblivion. 
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8, The courss is part of the atsndsrd English Department 
curricula, designed for non-majora who ere sophomores, juniors 
And seniors. The theme chosen for each section of the course 
Is left to Individual instructors, although sons books sre 
chosen In common. 

9, Macbeth Is used becsuse of the need for coanon texts 
in s multisection course* 

10. Bernard C. Holllstev, "I Was Only Following Orders," 
Media & Methods 10 (March 197- > 20-22 ff . 

11. The text of che fllw la provided ea an appendix to 
Robert Hughes 1 Film Book 2. Films of Peace end War (Evergreen 
Press, 1962). 

12. Stsnley J, Solomon, Beyond Formula? American Film 
Genres (Hsrcourt Brace Jovanovlch, 1976) 25 3. 

13. The film la based on Ambrose Blerca 9 s short story, 
"Occurrence st Owl Crsek Bridge." Both story and film script 
sre found In David Hay and Jamea Howell 9 a Contact with Drama 
(SUA, 1974). 

14. Most of the films mentioned In this paragraph era 
available for very low rentals from Ths American Friends Service 
Committee, Dayton Regional Office, 915 Salea Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio 45406 > They have a brochure listing their offerings. 

Most films rent for between $10 end $25. Another good source 
for rentals Is Mlchlgsn Medls (U of Michigan Media Reaourcas 
Center) 416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Mlchlgsn 48109. (They 
have s selected list of medls available on "Nuclear War & the 
Arms Race" that can be sent upon request.) 
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HOPE FOR A HOPELESS SITUATION: 
POSITIVE ASPECTS 

OF Z FOR ZACHARIA AND ALAS, BABYLON 
Beverly E. Trail 

Hlghview Baptist Christian School, Louisville, KY 

Hot* Mny adoleeccnte f«sr nucltir destruction? In con- 
■ids ring the possibility of a nuclur war Mny t hinge «e 
uncertain. One of these uncertainties ia whether a nuclaar war 
ia inevitable. Som hiatory nay halp ua contemplate tha 
inevitability of nuclaar war* In tha 1950a many people were 
ao preoccupied with the poaaibility of a nuclear war with Ku sia 
that they were building boab ahaltera and atocklig then, and 
apeculatlon waa ranpant. Som people thought the war would occur 
during that decade. Since there waa no nuclear war in the 1950a 9 
tha 1960a brought ita own preoccupation, there waa a back-to- 
nature trend , which poaalbly waa a way of copi ig with the threat 
of nuclaar war. Bach new era haa ita own consideration, but 
what are the feellnga of adoleacenta in the 1980a? 

Nuclear weapona have already been developed. Can we annul 
what haa already been done? Ia dlaaraaaent feaalbla? Since 
atonic knowledge la existent, it la unlikely that any country 
will imam itaelf and leave iteelf defenaaleaa. Therefore, we 
are at the Mrcy of the tenperaMnta of our rapreaentatlvea and 
they, their opponenta. Tha point haa been made that the eruption 
of Mt. St. Helena relaaaed worm explosive force than all weapona 
uaed during World War I, World War II, and Viet Haa combined. 
Yet Earth exists. Since the world haa aurvlved nuclear attacka 
on HlroahlM and Nagaaakl, pi i repeated teatlng underground 
and in the atnoephere, one approach to the laaue of nuclear 
destruction 1- to try to alleviate feara of our adoleacenta. 
A vicarious experience through the atudy of poaltlva aapecta for 
aurvlval nay be reaaaurlng to adoleacenta. Guiding the atudy in 
a poaltlva way ao that adoleacenta will not loae hope for the 
future la the prlMry conelderatlon. 
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Two science fiction novels which offer hope when nucleer 
dee true t ion has occurred ire Alas. Babylon by Pat Prank (Bantam, 
1959) and Z for Zachariah by Robert C. O'Brien (Dell, 1974), 
Alas, Babylon vas published in 1959 and is conaiatent with the 
speculation of tu* 1950s. Pifteen yeara later Z for Zachariah 
was published. One major difference between the two books is 
the time at which the novels begin* Z for Zachariah begins one 
year after a war, while Mas. Babylon begins before the war has 
begun, so it cryers the w7f and the tine of adjuatment 
immediately following the war. 

One of the positive aspects of both of these books ia the 
w*y suffering is handled. Many war novels deal, even graphically, 
with the physical suffering of characters, to which a reader 
would relate. Both of these novela deal with survivors, which 
is positive approach. The actual suffering of characters ia 
induced by human characteristics which are not a result of nuclear 
war. Por example, in Alas, Babylon the radiation poisoning of 
Pete and Rita Hernandez, Bill Cullen, and Porky Logan is caused 
by their own greed for riches they think the Jewelry (which 
Porky finds abandoned in a contaminated area) will bring them 
later. Ann's mental torture ia a result of Mr, Loomis* insane 
methods of trying to enslave her — a situation possible at any 
time people try to make othera their slavea. 

A second positive aspect is the way in which people pull 
together in time of crisis. Personal characteristics come to 
the surface which had not been present before in both Ann Burden 
and. Randy Bragg, In Alas, Babylon Randy had not been a leader 
before the war. Ann's strength to maintain her valuea through- 
out Z for Zachariah is admirable. 

By cooperating, they make better use of resources. In both 
novels wild plants and fishing are used as a supplemental source 
of food. In Alas, Babylon Alice Cooksey finds a book in the 
library which tells what palms, grasses, and herbs are edible. 
Peyton becomes a heroine when she learns from Preacher Henry 
how to catch fish during the hot weather when they are not biting. 
Pooling information becomes more effective than hoarding it. 

Even though the titles of both books have religious mesnings 
which symbolize destruction, religion is deslt with in a positive 
way in both books— as encouragement In Z for Zachariah Ann goes 
to church to pray and read her Bible and she decorates the church 
with flowers. In Alas. Babylon Easter services are held in 
Marines Park. Randy considers this sn encouraging sign, because 
If man retains faith in God, he may also retain faith in man. 

In considering a study of these books, introductory 
activities to Invoke reader response will set the mood for the 
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atudy and emphaelza a cone lderet Ion while reading. A good 
pre reading activity la to have atudanta vrlta tha impressions 
thay hava of nuclaar war. Than during tha atudy a good activity 
to uaa would ba "Tha Fallout-Shelter Problem" f rem Valuee 
Clarification by Sldnay 6, Simon, Laland V. Hova, and Howard 
Dlrachanbaua (1978) . In thla activity tha taachar axplalna tha 
altuatlon to tha class, In which tan people wiah to ba admitted 
to a fallout ahaltar during a nuclaar war; however, thara la 
only anough food for six. Each group of atudanta la a committee 
which haa to quickly dacldc who tha alx will ba ao tha coiailttaa 
«ay ba on thalr way to thalr own fallout ahaltar. A llat of tha 
tan peopla la glvtn to tha groupa, aach paraon on tha llat 
rapraaantlng a contribution which lndicataa a atudant'a valuta 
whan ha chooaaa that person. An activity of thla natura would 
not only lntroduca probleme of nuclaar war but It would alto 
emphaalea that valuta ara nacaaaary for daclaion making. 

I guldad thaaa a^tlvitlaa with a claaa of low avaraga 
freshmen In a atudy of Z for Zecherleh . Whan tha atudy was 
completed I aaalgnad a composition, allowing a cholca of the 
following top lea: cc^epara /contrast your valuta to Ami 1 a In 
altuatlona from tha noval or compare/contrast your iapraesions 
of nuclaar war bafora tnd aftar tha atudy of tha noval. To 
aumsjarlza raaponaaa f row tha compoaltlone about valuaa, tuny 
atudanta aald they raalltad how Important It waa for Ann to know 
what aha btllevad In ordar to make daclalona In times of crlala— 
which Indicated to we that tha fallout-shelter activity 
eccomplished lta purpose. For tha compositions about imprea- 
alona about nuclaar deatructlon, no one responded that har 
impressions became wore severe. While only ona student actually 
aaid that she haa sera hope now because of a previous impression 
that there would be a total vlpaout of population! the majority 
of students aald thalr lmpraaalona were simply reinforced — the 
novel aald tha same thlnga thay elreedy believed. 

In conclusion, atudanta will Ideally come to think of 
nuclear destruction as another crisis facing mankind which may 
or may not tnd the world. It would be hoped thet a atudy of 
thla nature would help them feel more at aaae with the altuatlon 
and not stir up fears . Therefore, teaching prerequlaitea ara 
knowing exactly whet objectlvea are deaired and an abundance of 
planning, If that la acknowledged, thla may be a atudy which 
would Invite interest from each student. 
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TEACHING CHAUCER IN A NUCLEAR AGE 
Michael Foley, University of Prince Edward island 

How can English teachers bring the issue of nuclssr war 
into tht Chaucer classroom? At first glance it would iita that 
our ags of increasing nuclaar Mgatoanage and accelerating Star 
Wars technology is a far cry from the early decades of the 
Hundred Years 1 War, when the most startling military development 
was the increasing ascendency of the archer and his longbow over 
the heavily amoured knight on horseback. It is not to the 
medieval battlefield, however, that we must look for the sudden 
and widespread loss of life even remotely foreshadowing that 
likely in a nuclear conflagration. For euch a cataclysmic 
happening we must turn to the fourteenth century epidemic of 
bubonic plague commonly referred to as the Black Death, and 
called by at least one recent commentator "perhaps the greatest 
single catastrophe ever visited on the human race,"* Having 
pointed out that the Black Death la the one event in the last 
thousand yean of European history that could resemble nuclear 
war at j demographic catastrophe, we can bring the issue of 
nuclear war into the Middle English classroom by demonstrating 
evidence of the far-reaching effects of the Black Death in 
Chaucer 1 s writings* 

The mortality rate for the black Death was shockingly high, 
though not as high an that estimated for a nuclear war. Pre- 
cision is impossible, of course, since in one case we are dealing 
with unverifiable projections into the future, and in the other 
with notoriously unreliable figures offered by medieval 
chroniclers * Having aald this, nevertheless, we can at leaat 
look to the experts for general guidance. In the case of nuclear 
war some authorities believe that an exchange between the USSR 
and the USA would kill almost 60 percent of the urban dwellers 
of the Northern Hemisphere, seriously Injure more than 60 percent 
of the remainder, and leave many with aevere psychiatric disorders. 
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In addition, it would poison rainwater, contaminate fraahwatar 
reservoirs, and ruin agriculture, aa veil aa destroy energy, 
complication, food diatribution aanitation, and haalth systems* 2 
In tha case of the Black Death, on tha othar hand, conaarvativa 
estimates put tha death toll In England from tha epidemic of 
1348*49 at approximately a third of all tha inhabitante,3 After 
further outbreaka— in 13^1, 1368-69, 1371, 1375, 1390, and 1405— 
England, like tha reat of Europe, la aaid to have been left with 
"a population reduced by about 40 percent in 1380 and by nearly 
50 percent at the end of the century*" 4 The yeara that followed 
the initial onalaught of the Black Death, consequently , were 
stamped by "a neurotic and all-pervading gloom. "3 What we aea 
in the aecond half of tha fourteenth century, in other words, 
ia a aituation analogous to but lesa abrupt and inestimably less 
severe than what our century might experience in the aftermath 
of a nuclear wart 

In making euch comparieone, of course, we must not disguise 
the fact that tha trauma of the Black Death was for Chaucer and 
his contemporaries fundamentally different from our experience 
to date with nuclear weapone. We North Americana have witnessed 
the consequences of the two atomic bombs dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in 1945, but these bombs did not drop on us; our 
actual experience, therefore, conaiata only of an awareness of 
the growing danger and a by and large rational fear for the 
future* People of the fourteenth century, however, had 
experienced the full impact of tha plague, the initial terror 
and bewilderment and tha later numbness resulting from the death 
on a mass scale of friends and loved ones: "And no bells 
tolled, 11 aa a chronicler of Siena wrote, "and nobody wept no 
matter what his loss because almost everyone expected death «... 
And people aaid and believed, 'ifcla ia the end of the world, 111 * 
The Black Death seared itself into the memorise of the survivors 
aa an almost living being the very thought of which inepired a 
chill of terror. 

The plague was also "a catalytic element of the first order, 
profoundly modifying the economic and social forces on which it 
operated ,"7 it helped blur diatinctiona between classes, for 
instance, creating a aituation in which many of the poor rose 
into the richer class while many of tha rich were moving in the 
opposite direction*® Greed was most conspicuous, manners 
declined, and the old nobility felt less and less secure. It 
was a time of fundamental change: "The pattern of several 
cent ur lea was breaking up; not only the pattern of society but 
the set of men's mlnde aa well,"' 

Central to medieval minds was the Church, an Institution 
profoundly affected by the Black Death. It is believed that 
nearly half the clergy died, that the victims Included a 
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disproportionately Urge number of the bravest and most diligent, 
and that the new recruite who replaced thee were both 
■piritually and educationally inferior to their predecessors, 10 
Ecclesiastical discipline was weakened, priests lost popularity, 
and morsl standards were widely flouted. The society was 
enduring that Ziegler calls "a crisis of faith" in which old 
assumptions case into question and "the very framework of men's 
reasoning seemed to be breaking up"; and "though the Black Death 
was tar from being the only cause, the anguish and disruption 
which it had inflicted made the greatest single contribution to 
the disintegration of an age." 1 * 

Having drawn an analogy between the likely aftermath of a 
nuclear war and the aftermath of the Black Ctath .in late four- 
teenth century society, we can draw our students' attention to 
Chaucer's response, especially In the Canterbury Tales , This is 
not the easiest task, since the Canterbury Tales i7T"dramatlc 
work, and he carefully distances himself through his pilgrim 
narrator, 12 Like Mark Twain, Chaucer ie a profoundly serious 
master of irony rarely solemn or judgmental, and this is nowhere 
more evident than in his General Prolog ue, 

Opening with a traditional spring lyric, or reverdie, the 
General Prologue is an eager celebration of life that neverthe- 
less mirrors the tensions in post-plague eociety. Despite the 
reference to sickness as early as line 18, the Prologue is not 
about sickness and suffering and death but about their effects 
on the survivors. The pilgrims pass before us more or less in 
their order of social precedence— Knight and company, Prioress, 
Monk, Friar, and so on— and in the total we can discern three 
idealized characters: the Knight representing those who fight; 
tht Parson, those who prayj and the Plowman, those who work, 13 
Set against these vestiges of traditional social order and 
decorum, however, is the spectacle of a group of characters 
largely motivated by selfish and aggreeslve strivings for all 
that the world can offer, especially money, 1* What emerges is 
a elcrocosm of a society undergoing radical change as the old 
Ideals of social and personal order are seemingly rejected by 
everyone from the Physician, whose "studle is but litel on the 
Bible" and who "kepte that he wan in pestilence," to the Monk, 
who "leefc olde thynges pace, /And heeld after the newe world 
the space 

For Chaucer, as for Langland, the demoralization of the 
Church merits the closest scrutiny. Prioress, Monk, Friar, 
Summoner, Pardoner— to see them parade before us, especially in 
company with the Christlike Parson, is to get an eloquent 
portrait of an institution reeling in the aftermath of catastrophe. 
Chaucer's rapier-like thrunta at specific individuals, like 
England's blunt slashes at whole groups, add up to a conservative 
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satirist's IndlctMnt of an eccleaiaatlcal apparatus whose 
standards have lost their forca "ai> fee pastllanca tyme." 1 * It 
la aa if the avlla aaaoclatad with tha Age of Antichrist—presented 
by Langland in Plan Plowman , g, n, 32-182, and by tha mystery 
cyclaa in tha pagaant juat bafora tha Uat Judgment— hava now 
arrived upon earth. And Chaucer 9 a religious figures are far 
from being a mere detail in a larger tableau! they receive 
considerably wore lints on the average than hla lay figures; 
the Friar la hla longest portrait; and the Pardoner la placed 
at the end and so attracta th# Boat attention. 17 

When we wove froa the Prolokue into the tales proper we 
find at leaat one aspect of their ordering relevant to the topic 
at hand. Though bom My still dispute the positioning of 
several of the tales, all will agree that the Knight, Jefender 
of eecular order, speaka first, and that the Pareon, defender of 
•oral and rellgloua order, apeaka last. By thua bracketing Hla 
talea Chaucer aanages to juxtapose these two basic affirmations 
of traditional ideals in oppoaltlon to discordant patterns of 
tt ought and behaviour repreeented by figures like the Pardoner, 
the Wife of 3ath, and o there. The Parson's Tale , that left 
counsel by a true prleat on the way to the heavenly city, le 
c'bout the seven deadly alnr and can be read aa an orthodox moral 
and rellgloua commentary on all that has preceded it. The 
Knight* a Tale requires more comment. 

The Knight's Tale , like Sir Cewaln and the Green Knltht . la 
thm ritualiatic voice of the aristocratic establishment. Through 
non-functional descriptive passage* , leisurely pace, stylized 
speech and behaviour, and «11 the other elements of "the 
conventional style, 11 Chaucer eervea up "a aort of poetic pageant" 
whose "design expresses the nature of the noble life. "18 The 
Ideals are succinctly expreaaed by the stricken Arcite: 



That is to seyen, trouthe, honour, knyghthede, 
Wysdo*, humbleaae, estaat, and heigh kynrede, 
Fredom, and al that longeth to that art. 



This is reminiscent of the SUlght-ncrrator himself, who also 
"loved chivalrie./Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteiaie" 
(I /a/ 45-6). l ' These virtues constitute the very core of the 
knightly code, seen aa society's bulwark against enemies both 
internal and external and aa auch also featured prominently in 
Sir Cewaln and the Green Knight — especially trouthe . or loyalty 
to one's solemnly pledged word, and curteiaie, that cluater of 
personal characteristics making one worthy and skillful to 
perform the highly civilised court rituals- 2 ** Order and 
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civilization, therefore, guaranteed by trouthe and the reat of 
the knightly code, are reflected in the apeechea and actlone of 
Duke Theaeua and in the elaborate ceremony and ritual that 
pervadee the Knlaht'a Tale , 

Running through thia rich golden tapeatry 9 however, are 
atranda of red and black, for we are not allowed to forget the 
disquieting, dark aide of life conjured up in the angulahed 
apeechea of the lovere, Palaaon and Arcite, and in the elnieter 
maneuvers of goda like Mara and Saturn, The divinely 
orcheatrated death of Arcite in hie hour of triiwph ralaea 
questions about the orthodox view of reality that are anawered 
by the central authority figure and conqueror— M of chivalrle the 
flour" (I Ikl 982)~Duke Theaeua, especially in hia final apeech, 
in which he feela it necessary to include a normative cenaure 
of dissenter*: "And whoeo gruccheth ought, he dcith folye,/And 
rebel la to nym that all nay sye" (I /A/ 3045-6) . Yet the dark 
elements urul the aubverelve doubta they engender are atlll 
potent enough to challenge the official view ao atrongly that 
they have been aeen to deatroy the work's balance .21 what we 
are left with in the Knight's Tale ia the atatement of a con- 
eervative ruling claaa facing aevere internal doubta: ^having 
ita own "crisis of faith," The emphasis on order la eo very 
intense becauae of the felt need for it in a aoclety beaet by 
the Intellectually and aoclally disruptive consequences of the 
Black Death, 

Finally, for those of us intereated in drawing an analogy 
between the possible aftermath of a nuclear war and that of the 
Black Death aa aeen by Chaucer, at leaat one more selection 
from the Canterbury Talea deserves comment, namely the Pardoner's 
Tale, wherein the plague la directly referred to (VI Id 679), 
and Death itself la consistently personified (VI /C/ 675, 699, 
710, 727, 752, 761, 772), To emphasize thia aspect is to see 
the Pardoner 'a Tale in a whole new light, aa critica are only 
now beginning to do. 2 ? In it Beldler notea, among other things, 
the fear and the paradoxical decline in moral standards 
following the plague. He alao aeea the much discussed Old Man 
simply as che lone survivor of a plague-ravaged village, 
suggesting that Chaucer and hia audience would associate the Old 
Man with Noah, well known in the mystery cycles and elsewhere 
as the almost lone survivor of the Flood, 23 j t £ 8 a piece of 
typical Chaucerian irony that thia bleak landscape ravaged by 
plague comes to us as part of a hypocritical denunciation of 
immorality by one himself very much like hia three roisterers, 
drinking and swearing and generally llluatrating the collapse 
of moral standards in the wake of the Black Death. 
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To mm up. One way to bring the issue of nuclear war into 
the Chaucer claaa le to auggeet the analogy between the projected 
effecta of a nuclear war and thoee of the Black Death as docu- 
nented by hlatorlans and obeerveble in the Can terbury Talee t 
naaely, a aoclety in upheaval and a Church demoralised. We muet 
not forget, however, that we are auggeating an analogy rather 
than an equation, for the effecte of the Black Death are but 
nodeat hinta of what our own aoclety would probably euffer in 
the event of a nuclear war* 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TEACHING ENGLISH 
IN A NUCLEAR AGE 

Sandi Albert son 

Middlesex Community College, Bedford, MA 

On the day efter "The Da* Af ter" (CBS's television drama 
laat fall on the effacta of a nuclear holocaust) I aaked my 
community college Engllah Composition studente to write about 
their reaponaee to the program. Some said they'd been bored and 
claimed that fllme euch as "The Deer Hunter" and "The Towering 
Inferno" were more shocking end intereatlng to watch. Several 
called the movie unreallatlc end were disappointed that detalla 
auch aa the melting of eyeballs had not been graphically 
depicted* 

Thoee who'd been troubled by the film ehered some of the 
following comments) 



I thought I knew whst to expect from the movie, but 
actually eeelng it wss snothsr story. Nuclear wsr 
is something I elweye tried to tuck nestly into the 
back of my mind, next to thoughte of my own death. 

I felt not so much scsred for my owr life, but bunted 
out by knowing how men can deetroy the beeuty of 
neture end life. 

During the launching of the missiles, the reset ion 
that the film showed to us of disbelief end penlc 
among the people le how the people of the world deel 
with this problem everyday. It le almost as if we 
ignore the problem, it will go ewey. This is untrue 
and we cannot hide from oureelvea anymore. We muat 
speak out and not let our deetlny be decided by e 
few men. 
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It scaree m to think that the world could end by 
the push of a button # Soaetlaes I wonder why I 
■hould worry about ay future when there say not 

be OMi 



The bulk of written responses and oral diacuaaion could ba 
summarized by tha following atudent'e stateaents 



Aa long ii I u allva today, I cannot worry about 
tomorrow. Sura, I want to liva ay Ufa to tha 
fullest, and thara la no way I will an Joy tha time 
I have if I aa conatantly worrying about what Bight 
happan. /here arc no guarantaaa that tfiara will ba 
a nuclaar dlaaatar in ay tiaa, ao' why ahould I avan 
think about it* Beaidea, thara ifn't nothing I can 
do to pravant a nuclaar war, la thara? 

/ 

Tha parvaalva distancing, displacement, of tha laaue and tha 
aanaa of powarlaaanaaa on tha part of aoat of tha atudanta wara 
aa disturbing to aa aa tha laauea ralaad by ttie f lla itaelf • 
Thara waa claarly aora at ataka in tha claatrooa than tha 
corractlon of graaaatlcal double negativee* <? 

In a follow-up aaalgnaent, the atudanta ware asked to draft 
a latter atatlng their own opinlona regarding national security 
(through a strong nuclear defenee ay • tea, through nuclear 
dlaarmament, etc.) to be sent to a etateeaan or political leader 
of their choice* The aaalgnaent startled much of the class, 
A large proportion of these eighteen to twenty-two-year-olde had 
no idea who their congressional representatives were (or even 
that there were any such persons that could be considered 
"theirs") and even less belief that their own ideaa had any 
value or would make any difference^ the world around thea. 

Why argue for a atrong nuclear defense against coanunlea 
or totalitarianism, I asked, if you fall to use the very rights 
and privileges that this democracy of our a makes possible? If 
you believe ln v profess loyalty to, a system of representative 
government (pause for blank etaree end a few "Do wha'e?"), then 
use thia language of yours, this power to comunlcate, to 
applaud, critique, amend, hold that government responsible to 
you. 

The task at hand was critical thinking and clear, effective 
expression of opinion. Contrasting articlea from "The National 
Review" and "The New Republic," aa well aa statements from the 
John Birch Society and the American Friends Service Comlttee, 
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were brought In end ixaintd, Clan discussion covered the 
whole spectrum of opinion on the topic of nucleer armament f torn 
unqualified eupport to condemnation. Written drafte were 
evaluated on the baeia of clarity and concrete eupport of thesis* 
Lettere vent out to Reagan, Andropov, eenatora, repreaentatlvea 
of seven congreaaional dietricts, the preaident of CBS. One 
atudent chose to write the preaident of a local company producing 
nuclear varheada for the Ferahing and Cruiee miss/les, com- 
mending that company f e work on national defenaerT 

I vaa pleased to be eeked by the atudent a at the end of the 
weak a project for my own opinion— pleeaed eapeclelly becauae 
it meant that tt>e care which I had taken to be objective and 
non-judgmental, to be e facilitator of critical thinking, not a 
proeelytiser, had been adequate. OAly after all the lettera had 
been aent did I ehare my own viewe on the erma race and do my 
own atory-telling about beliefa held and actione taken. 

The long-range effecta of the inclusion of nuclear armament 
iaauea in that claaaroom are not clear, not calculable. Many 
atudent a received repliea to their lettera; aome were intrigued 
at having found a peraonal audience for their worde, their ldeae; 
othera were diailluaioned by form letter reaponaea. Ve were all, 
perheps, reminded of the atrengthe and weakneeaea of the demo- . 
cratic proceaa. Yet part of the taak of a compoeition couree 
ia finding the voice inaide one 1 a aelf , the owning and ualng of 
one's language in order to communicate effectively, developing 
and putting to work thoae akllla which can realise (make reel) 
the power of the written word. One of the uaea of thla language 
of our a can4then be the exercising of that voice, that freedom 
to apeak thoae trutha about our world as we perceive them, ae 
we seek to understand the present (through various clumey and 
admittedly Imperfect "lenaee") and* envlalon (reed: "hope for") 
the future. 

The following spring I had the opportunity to offer a new 
elective course within the Humanities Department. Out of my own 
concern about the sense of despair, indifference, power lessness, 
psychic numbing whleh I saw in the student body eround me and 
in our "quick-fix 11 culture at large, I developed a course called 
"The Literature of Protest and Hopei From Despair to Empowerment." 
Over i alxteen-week semester, using a variety of literary and 
art forma (fiction, poetry, drama, diaries, lettera, music, 
painting, photography, and film), we examined ways in which the 
arts have been used during crucial periods of human history to 
express despair, protest, and hope. 

We began with the iaaue of undeserved suffering in the Book 
of Job and MacLeish^ J.B, , and went on to look at major writings, 
music, and art from the Holocaust; American Abolitionist, Civil 
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Right* «nd Labor movements ; huun rights struggles in the Soviet 
Union, South Africa, and Latin Africa; and war and anti-war 
movements from World War I to our present nuclear age. The 
course Included works by Wlesel, Frankl, Fugard, Solzhenltsyn, 
Angelou, Owens, We worked at identifying propagandists and 
polemical art forms, and studied metaphor, symbol, antonym, and 
irony • In the stunned silence following a February viewing of 
the Holocaust documentary "Night and Fog," we listened to 
Fachelbel's "Canon in D M while I passed out narcissus bulbs. 
We visited Boston's Fine Arts Museum (focusing on the works of 
Millet, Goya, Turner, and F4caaso) and attended an Underground 
Railway Theatre satire on the arms race. We looked at what it 
meant historically for others to "besr witness » M 

Students kept journals, interviewed older generations, wrote 
papers, and did individual research projects. At the conclusion 
of the course each member of the class shsred a personal creative 
expression of some aspect of his or her own despair, protest, or 
hope. Some composed poetry, designed bumper stickers, wrote 
letters (to congressional representatives, newspaper editors, 
the management of a local Industry Involved in hazardous waste). 
One student prepared a slide show on Issues of aging; another 
created a stained-glasa window based on Sarah 1 s "coals of the 
heart 19 in J»B. On the last day of class I gave them all home- 
made buttons which read: "Question Authority — Qui Tacet 
Consent ire." 

In her article on "Despair-Work," 1 Joanna Macy writes that 
there are five steps to the task of confronting and working 
through despair: 



(1) Validation (acknowledging that despair/anxiety/ 

anguish are healthy response* to the 
perils threatening our world today) 

(2) Feeling (permitting ourselves to feel — in a 

culture that ahuna, avoids uncomfortable 
feelings) 

(3) Imaging (using the creative power of images and 

symbols to share apprehensions and 
find meaning) 

(4) Waiting (not rushing for the "quick fix") 

(5) Community (knowing that one is not alone; sense of 

interconnec tedness f empowerment) 
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The Humanities count udt possible the acknowledgment of our 
own deapalr (those dark places in our lives— peraonal or global) 
and that of othera throughout hietory. aa well aa a recognition 
of the power of language , art, and music to move one through 
and beyond the aenae of power leaeneea* 

My own inclusion of nuclear leauea in an Engllah claaaroom 
on the community college ltvel grew out of a epecific concern 
about the anxiety and aenae of powerleaanesa on the part of thoae 
atudenta who live, aa we all do, "under the nuclear shadow*" 
While art has a validity of ita own, 1 believe that the atudy 
of literature and language akllla today also can and ought to 
provide a forum for critical thinking about the lsauea of 
contemporary society* 

One needs to apeak carefully of moral imperatlvee, yet 
aurely a dleclpllne which aeeka to atrengthen the akllla of 
communication and deepen appreciation of the gr£at worke of 
human civilization, haa aa part of ita task the nurturing of 
responaible, sensitive cltlzene of thla vaet, aplendld, fragile 
world of ours—who will not only believe in the future, but be 
willing to act on ita behalf* 



Notes 



!• Evolutionary Blues , Issue #1, Box 4448, Areata* CA 95521. 
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RESURRECT I NG RELEVANCE 

IN -THE COMPOSITION CLASSROOM 

Peagy Stamon 

University of California, San Diego 

"Whether somebody's gonna drop a bomb on you or not— that 1 * 
gotta be relevant I" 

This response of a freehmen writer to my Invitation to 
diacuaa tha nuclear leeua'a relevance to our compoaition claaa 
aaau to encompaae both tha elxtlee' demand for aocial ralavanca 
and tha seventies' demand for paraonal ralavanca. What, Indeed, 
could ba wort raltvant than vhathar or not aoMbody la rjoing to 
drop a bemb on you? Evan tha moat buelneaellke of our alghtlaa 
studente, atarlng fixedly down tha caraar path, had to admit it* 

This atudent belongad to ona of two groups of alxty whoa I 
taught In tha Third Collaga Compoeition Program at tha University 
of California, San Diego (UGSD), in tha two aprlng quarters of 
1983 and 1984, using tht nuclaar laaua aa subject matter. The 
spring-quarter course, second in a ivo-quarter required sequence, 
was devoted. In 1983, to the dlacourse types of Interpretation 
and evaluation, with a reaearch papar of eight to ten pages 
taking up the laat three weeka of the quarter. In 1984, the 
format of course requirements wee changed, and we assigned aseaye 
in interpretation, proposal, evaluation, and causal analysis. 
Either or both of the latter two papers could be on a nuclear 
topic. In both courses the subject of nuclear power and 
armaments occupied the claae for the final three weeks, providing 
readings and discussion material, aa well as topics for journal 
entries and essays. In 1983, the required text was Helen 
Caldicott, Nuclear Madness : in 1984, we used the Norton anthology 
Nuclear Power; Both Sides , edited by Michio Kaku and Jennifer 
Trainer* The Caldicott book provided the class with ample 
opportunity to identify, analyse, and evaluate argumentative 
strategies. The Norton anthology furnished ua with models of 
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argument of nearly every type. Tha atudanta eupplemented thaaa 
raquired texta with aourcaa thty dlacovarad for thenselvsa and 
draw on them aa aupport for their own srguments. In both 
quarter a, the atudanta* attitude a toward the nuclear issue, aa 
evidenced by their remark, in claaa, ee well aa their aubmltted 
writinga, changed in significant waya after they had reaurched 
the eubject and written about it. 

The coapoaition program of UCSD'a Third College, aaaoclated 
from lta beginning* with third-world atudlea and third-world 
atudenta, ia a forward-looking, atrongly proceaa-oricnted 
writing prograa, Pre-writing exerclaea, Multiple drafte, peer 
critique*, aelf-evaluationa, and, in the caae of the reaearch 
paper, notecarda and aumurlea, are all required to be part of 
each writing aaalgnment aubmltted by etudente. Journal entriea 
deal with reading aaalgnmenta, aa well aa with atudenta' current 
concema, and pre-writing include* certain heurietice, reeder 
project iona, and devlcea for discovering end exploring toplce. 
For the Nuke pspers, «« they case to be celled, etudente aub- 
■ltted three drafta, one revielon done efter participating in 
a email-group conference, the other efter obtaining a written 
critique from a fellow claaa mbir* 

The program provided word-proceaaor accounta for thoae 
etudente who wanted then, and some atudente hed ecceee to 
computers through other couraea. The teechere accepted computer 
print-outs aa drafta and aa "finiahed" eaaaya. 

Teachera in the program have a good deel of freedom to 
choose texta and devlae alignments. Quite e bit of freedom ie 
reaerved, likewiae, to the atudanta, to initiate or chooee 
aubjecta for their writing. Some of the teechere heve choeen 
to offer a atructured choice of topics, I choae to make the 
nuclear iaaue the aubject of tha reaearch paper in 1983, while, 
in 1984, I recommended it aa the aubject of either tha evalua- 
tion or the cauae paper. All of ua have felt that it la 
important for students to make a poaitive choice ebout e eubject, 
ao aa to have some paychological inveatment in it, I have^ in 
fact, allowed exceptlona in every aaalgnment, when I felt that 
etudente 1 preferred eubjecte would be Juet ee useful in 
accomplishing the goal of the courae, which ia to enable etudente 
to gain a high degree of control over the writing proceee, to 
produce writing appropriate to the purpoee whenever they need to 
do so, and to attain the confidence and personal autonomy that 
are the natural result of such control* 

The choice of topice for the spring 1983 group waa broed 
enough to accommodate moat of the students. One who wes 
interested in history wrote hia paper on "J. Robert Oppenheimer 
and the Origins ^f the Cold War." Another, a pre-med major, 
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entitled her paper "Good Nukes for Medicine." An economics 
major wrote on "The Economic Feasibility of Nuclear Power Plante." 
Others submitted papers entitled "Dlaarmament ve. Arms Control," 
'•The Race to Armageddon," ''Nuclear ladiation: Genetic Roulette," 
and "Radwaste: Is Indecision the lest Decision?" Several wrote 
on the accident at. Three Mile Island. A few of these papers were 
submitted as term papere in other diet „e f by consent of all 
parties concerned. 

Three of the sixty studente requested and were granted 
permission to write on other subjscte. These subjects were: 
automobile safety, genetic engineering, and toxic waste disposal— 
all compelling and controversial issues. Everyone in the clese 
was reading Caldicott, writing cowentary and speculations in 
their journals, and sharing these with the class. I urged my 
students to keep an open mind during their research into the 
nuclear issue (or the other issues), learning as much as they 
could about the rubject and letting a solution or thesis or 
hypothesis develop, only after they had become informed. 

The actual research began with a two-hour library seminar, 
in which the students were taught by librarians a research 
strategy adaptable to any subject. Class time was spent die* 
cussing and trying out research-writing techniques such as note- 
taking, siumsarizing, and outlining. We also discussed the 
proper use of sources and the conventional styles of documenta- 
tion. Students had a handbook to consult (James D. Lester, 
Writing Research Papers . Scott, Foreeman, I960), 

Once the research was under way, students used various 
heuristics for generating and organizing a draft. These 
heuristics—lists of various types, free-writing, problem- 
solving, role-playing, quest lon-and-answer sets, and othera— 
were uaed with all essay assignments, and were submitted, along 
with peer critiques and other materials, with the final draft, 
so that the teacher could review the complete process and offer 
the student guidance. 

This assignment yielded a high percentage of Informed, 
rational, and readable essays on the nuclear issue. Students 
felt their work had been worthwhile, ae tome of their journal 
entries show: "Before when people talked about it, I didn't 
know what they were talking about. Now I can talk too w M "We 
can't leave it up to the expert* — we have to have a say." 
"Whether our generation will have a future depends on what we 
decide now." "I'm glad I took the time to find out." 

For the apting, 198*, group, the nuclear issue was not 
required, only suggested, as a subject for either or both of the 
final two short papers (four to five pages). One was to be an 
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•valuation, an argua»nt about north; tha other waa to ba tha 
identification of a general trend and analyele of Ita causea. 
The propoaal eaaaya assigned for thla quarter sight alao have 
dealt with a nuclear topic, but atudenta did not have thla 
option, aa the assignment had been dealgned to deal with local 
problems. The research-paper requirement had been dropped, in 
reaponae to a survey Indicating that reeearch papera were seldom 
demanded of UCSD upperclaesmen. From thla point on, composition 
atudenta would be expected to carry out, on their own, "whatever 
reaearch la appropriate" for their papera, Aa it turned out, 
few found It appropriate. The library aemlnar became optional, 
and few attended it. 

Under theae clrcuMtancea, it la perhapa aurprlalng that 
fully a quarter of the claaa choae to write on nuclear topice, 
which demanded reaearch. Evaluation papera ware written on the 
future of nuclear power, fuel on power,, the Nsvy's development 
of nuclear power, the aafaty of reactor a, and American policy 
toward disarmament. Trenda were dlacovered in the antlnuclear 
movement i the public 1 a attitude toward the arma race, and the 
intereat in alternative energy sources. 

Nuclear Power! Both Sldee waa the required text for the 
entire claaa, and journal entrlea connected with thla reading 
were required aa preparation for claaa dlacuaalone. Ae teacher, 
I kept e acrupuloua neutrality in theae dlacuaalone, con- 
centrating on rhetorical atrateglea, uae of evidence, etc., 
rather than on content* When the dlecueelon dealt with content, 
I uaed my leaderahlp poaltion to make aure that both aidea of 
the question were represented, streealng the fact that every 
good argument demonetratee an awaraneaa of poaalble counter- 
argumenta, and feeling, privately, that it waa Important for 
atudenta to draw their own conclueiona. The whole claaa 
participated actively In theae dlacuaalone and developed a good 
awareneaa of the iaauea at stake. The attitudea of those who 
choae to commit themselves to the extent of resesrchlng extrs 
sources snd writing sn eaasy, differed markedly, though, from 
the sttltudes of those whose information wss relstively super- 
ficial. Their remarks in discussions, Journsl entries, 
heuristics, eassys, peer critiques, snd self-evsluations ahowed 
fewer feelings of powerlessnesa, resignation, or anxiety, more 
feelings of confidence. Involvement, snd hope. 

Those who eschewed the nuclear topics made comnents such 
ss the following: "Most people cannot be expected to understsnd 
scientific dsts," "The anti-Nuke movement la s wsate of time, 
because so much money hsa been spent slresdy," "Huclesr 
weapons could never be disposed of. There sre too many 
political factors involved/ 9 "The U.S. and Ruaala will never 
be able to truat each other," H X feel a lot better when I 
read my Bible regularly," 
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Thoae who carried on investigations and wrote papara made 
mora of the following kinda of comments! '*Wa can't treat tha 
word of tha experta like God f a word* What happene when they 
diaagree?" "if wa could keep other countries from developing 
a nuclear capability! we could reduce the chance of accidents 
"Falk ia right when he aaya nower planta end weapona go together* 
We have to get rid of both."* "There are lota of other aourcee 
of energy we can develop, eapeclally aolar," "There la a 
trend in thla country away fro* nuclear power becauae of the 
high cost a." 

Theae atudenta laplled that they conaldered information a 
taeans toward gaining control! "The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission did not keep track of what waa happening* They could 
have prevented the accident at Three Mile Ialand." "We have to 
be able to work out agreements and make compromieea lr order to 
reduce arma," "The more people learn about it the better otf 
we will be* 11 

All of theae papera on nuclear topics—doth the 1983 
research papera and ths 1984 evaluatlona and trend analyaea— 
were well reaearched and thoughtful. The atudenta adapted the 
assignments eaaily to their own needa and interests, not only 
aa regarda the subject, but also the mode, which could be 
explanatory or argumentative • Emphaala waa on the collecting, 
organizing, and preaenting of information* No one waa required 
to take a stand for or against nuclear power or armamenta* 
Host did, however, and some wrote impaaaloned, perauaalve 
argument a* 

Both groupa of atudenta exhibited * fairly intenae concern 
with the issue* Those who choae to write earaya about it ahowed 
signs of having arrived at positive attltudea that Included the 
acceptance of reaponaiblllty and the wllllngneaa to play an active 
part, Theae atudenta tended to uae their Joumala leaa to 
confide their feara and more to work out approachea to the 
subject, in sons cases incorporating the Journal material into 
their essays* No one had to be perauaded of relevance* They 
decided that whether or not somebody la going to drop a boob la 
largely up to them. Even today's career-oriented students can 
recognize relevance in the crucial issues of our day, and can 
understand that their informed, rational participation ia the 
only way to safeguard their own interest* ♦ 



1. A reference to Richard Falk, "Denuclearization," in 
Niu \ear Power; Both Sides , Michio Kaku and Jennifer Trainer, 
eds, (N.Y.: Worton, 1982). 



Notes 




NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

IN THE COMPOSITION CLASSROOM 



Michael E. Gorman and George P. E. Meese 
Michigan Technological University 

We teach at a university whers 83 percent of the etudente 
will obtain engineering degrees. These students will need 
communication and writing skills in their jobs. But compo- 
eition teachers, we believe that learning to communicate and 
laarning to think independently ara inextricably intertwined, 
Wa want our freshmen to raallia that they, ar highly educated 
women and nan, baar raaponaibilitiaa to thair fallow citiiana 
to articulate well-reaeoned poaitiona on tha important iaauaa 
of thair times, Tha topic of noclaar war, tht rt fort, nmd an 
idaal focua for tha raaaarch segment of our three-quarter 
composition sequence* 

In tha fall quarter, freshmen vrffca papers that raflna thair 
individual styles by working expressive writing through several 
auccaaalva drafts; tha toplca vary wldaly and thay ara en- 
couragad to refer to Mtarlal from thair high-school axparlancaa 
or concurrent couraeworfc in othar dlaclpllnaa. In spring, 
writing taaka ara baaad on literary etudlee and the atudenta 9 
expositions follow traditional humanistic llnest textual, 
hlstorlcsl, psychological, soclsl, moral, and comparative 
criticism. 

Collage reaearch technlquea and tht writing of a fully 
documented eaaay on a aubatantlal theme receive emphasis in the 
■iddle, winter qusrter. Our cstalog description Includes s 
reference to "study of communication forma ss they effect inter- 
relationship* among human beings," This is where we have choaen 
to uae nuclear weapons se our common claaa topic. 

The aerloua objective of initiating freshmen into uses of 
lsnguage thst refine thought end ultimately constitute 
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personality standi at the heart of our course In research 
papers • And it behooves us to select topics for research 
papers that are worthy of the intellectual and social transforma- 
tions that we expect our students to achieve. Moreover, in a 
course that is advertised as at least partially about "the 
individual and society/' *t helps to use topics that confront 
both our fellow human beings and ourselves. In this light, 
nuclear weapons Issues are as universal and as serious as the 
basics of existence (food, shelter, clothing, energy,- and social 
structure). Nuclear weapons Indeed challenge every conventional 
assumption about existence* 

Writing is such a powerful tool for learning that we feel 
students should seldom writs "just for writing's sake"; they 
should be learning college-level material and college-level 
processes of probleit-solving, expression, and thinking as they 
write. As Donald M. Murray says, "Writing is a significant kind 
of thinking in which the symbols of language assume a purpose 
of their own and Instruct the writer during the composing 
process" (1982, p. 18), Murray also says, "Write with informa- 
tion, not words" (1984, p. 17). We wanted our students to see 
how the process of assembling information and putting It into 
words could give them insights into a problem that threatena 
the future of our species* 

We suspected that most freshmen would come to the course 
with commonplace notions about the topic, and we wanted them to 
experience the alterations and confirmations of their opinions 
thct would result from well-executed research projects. We 
diHn't want them to adopt our opinions, and we tried to avoid 
discussing our views 1ft class. Research Itself would force the 
students to discover positions on which they could stand with 
relative confidence. Sacred beliefs held prior to the course 
would have to pass tests of logic, evidence, and coherence, and 
these tests would apply equally to students who supported 
unilateral nuclear disarmament and to students who advocated 
massive stockpiling and deployment of ne«* weapons* The criteria 
for succsss in the course would be each student's collection, 
organization, and presentation of evidence relevant to a 
narrowly defined aspect of nuclear war issues* 

We have made some commitments to a theory of language. We 
see our students framing their perceptions of "reality" largely 
through their language acts. When their personal language 
becomes a variable in their lives, as it must in composition 
classes, students risk the security of their ideas about them- 
selves and their world in important, fundamental ways. As 
teachers ask for alternative expressions in writing about a 
topic, we are also asking students to reinterpret their perceptions. 
In this analysis* asking for stylistic revisions is also asking 
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for changes in a student's metaphysics. Requiring students to 
discover other people's views on a topic and to synthesize the 
other s views with each other and with their own is another 
re-vision process* Taken together, the ideas and stylistic casks 
we place before students in a "research paper class 11 require 
nothing less than a reordering of individual ethos and a set of 
new possibilities for their understanding of polls , knowledge, 
and right action, 

We aaw clear advantages to having all students In a section 
do research on aspects of a single topic: 

First, a single topic leads to informed class discussion. 
When most students are pursuing topics that are totally unre- 
lated, they have difficulty finding cocoon ground. They always 
have to operate from positions of relative ignorance. Yet one 
of the things students should gain from a composition course Is 
the ability to argue intelligently. If all the students are 
writing papers on the same general topic, they can contribute 
substantially to discussions of issues like the pros and cons 
of the nuclear freeze movement. They can pose serious questions 
to one another, and better realize what "adequate proof" means 
in others 1 arguments. Students can exchange sources as well as 
ideas, especially when they hold small-group discussions of 
their papers in progress. 

Second, a single topic helps the instructor steer students 
toward subtopics that can be adequately researched in s quarter. 
When students choose their own topics at random, the students 
may embark on promising topics, and spend some weeks researchirj 
them, only to find that there just isn't enough information, 
Clven our course focus, we could study our library's holdings 
on topics related to nuclear weapons before the quarter began, 
give our students advice on *?hcre to start their searches for 
Information, and also warn them when we thought they wei„ 
tackling a topic our library could not support. 

Third, common topics tend to prevent plagiarism. One of 
the problems with the 'open topic' approach is that the 
occasional unscrupulous student hands in a paper done by another 
student In another open-topic course a year or two earlier, or 
copies from a source. A careful teacher will spot most of these 
plagiarisms, but it Is difficult when teaching seventy-five 
writing students a quarter. Focusing on a single copic limits 
the room for plagiarism: the instructor's famil*. «riey with the 
range of sources and with other students' research on the topic 
means that students have to hand In work that reflects both the 
most recent information and the criticisms of other students. 
We encourage students to use each others 1 ideas and even to cite 
each others 1 papers, where appropriate, but copying is never 
tolerated — and easily spotted. 
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Recognizing these advantages! ve were able to see how our 
Imposition of the nuclear weapons topic, rather than being con- 
stricting, could actually give our students a chance to nurture 
one another while enabling us to be more helpful and Informed, 
Within this broad area, we gave students freedom to pick 
research topics of their own choice. But we were also able to 
give them valuable guidance, based on our knowledge of sources 
in the area and based on the sources their fellow classmates 
were uncovering. In an open-topic class, students will often 
pick subject areas In which the Instructor and other students 
have little or no expertise. By focusing our course on a set 
of Issues in nhlch we hsd both done a good deal of reading—even 
though we were certainly not 'experts 1 -- we hoped to avoid the 
problem of freshmen working In aress In which we and their 
fellow students could give them no guldsnce. 



Design of the Co urse 



The course, as we developed It, Is actuaMy divided Into 
three parts. In the first part, which lasts ^bout three weeks, 
students read John Hersey's Hiroshima , write s paper reacting to 
it, and begin to brainstorm topic ldees for their research 
paper , In the second part, which lasts about five weeks, 
students write a research paper on some topic of their choosing 
related to nuclear war and present It to their classmates in 
the ninth week. In the tenth week, students work together In 
groups to brslnstorw solutions to the problem of nuclear war. 
Students also keep a journal of reactions to readings, material 
discussed In class, and research findings; they are required to 
make at least three entries a week, 

T.ie relative weights of the assignments, In terms of the 
final grade, are roughly as follows: 



Hiroshima Paper 


15% 


Research Paper 


45% 


Presentation of Research Paper 


10% 


FlnaJ Group Assignment 


10% 


Journal 


10% 


Class Participation 


10% 



Hiroshima serves three purposes: It shows students an example of 
Journalistic/research writing, makes them vlscerally aware of 
the impact of nuclear weapons, and awakens their Interest in the 
topic Students were asked to respond to the book In one or more 
of the following ways: 
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1, Describe your reaction to Hlrosh lroa, What particularly 
struck you about the vay Hersey wrote the book? Ia 
there anything unuaual about hla style, or doea It 
strike you as typical -of the kind of writing you've 
been exposed to? 

2. Based on your reading of Hiroshima and material covered 
In class, do you think it was proper for the U.S. to 
drop a bomb on Hiroshima? What do you think Mersey's 
opinion is? 



3. Construct a brief fictional narrative In which you 
describe what would happen If KI Sawyer AFB (In 
Marquette, 100 miles from campus) were hit by a 25 MT 
air-burst while you were at Michigan Tech (see The Pay 
After Midnight , p. 59) • 



Students iiV all classes are asked to answer the first 
question , They are given a fair amount of leeway regarding 
responses two and three* For example, some students In Gorman's 
class were allowed to write a narrative as their primary assign- 
ment, on the theory that trying to write like Hersey would give 
them Insights Into the strengths and weaknesses of narrative 
writing as a way of cosounlcating information* 

The Hiroshima response paper allowed ua to apot students 

with special writing problems and begin to work very seriously 
on Improving students* reading and writing skills. We discussed 
how Hersey' s book waa organized: It follows a very non- 
traditional format In that It haa no Introduction no theala 
statement, no conclusion* It la a good example of "show, don't 
tell" writing that we uaed aa a contract to more traditional 
ways of presenting reaearch material. For example, Hersey could 
have described the destruction of Hiroshima using graphs, charta, 
and statistics Instead of weaving a narrative out of the 
experiences of a few survivors. The statistics would have had 
less emotional Impact, but would have given a clearer overall 
picture of the destructive effects* 

We also used Hiroshima aa a aprlngboard for class discussion 

of the morality of dropping the bomb on Japan. We solicited 
students 1 initial opinions, which were primarily emotional, then 
shoved them how research could Inform their opinions. We talked 
a little about the hlatorlcal reasons why the U.S. dropped the 
bomb — to avoid a bloody Invasion of Japan — and why the Japaneae 
resisted surrender— they were afraid the Emperor would be put 
on trial for war crlmea (see Toland, 1975, for a fuller dis- 
cussion) . We even pushed them to see that there waa evidence 
in Hiroshima on both sides of tr« morality question: certainly 
the effects of the bomb were unspeakably horrible* but a number 
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of the survivors said they regarded themselves as part of the 
Japanese war effort— M It was war and Ve had to expect it" (p. 
114). The point was to make students see that research is 
relevant to moral issues, even though research alone cannot 
settle them. In other words, it is not sufficient to hold 
opinions based purely on emotion; students should seek informa- 
tion that might temper, strengthen, or alter their opinions. 

The second—and major— part of the course is the research 
paper assignment, which counts 50 percent of each students' 
grade. Tie first time we taught this course, we asked students 
.to read Jonathan Schell's The Fate of the Earth to help them get 
ideas for Issues they could research. Students complained that 
they found Schell repetitious and not detailed enough. They 
needed a source that Included more basic information, so the 
second tine we taught the course we used The Day After Midnight , 
which includes an opening, fictional description of the effects 
of a nuclear war on Charlottesville and follows witfe detailed 
discussion of specific Issues, e.g., the electromagnetic pulse, 
civil defense, and relative strengths of U.S. and Soviet arsenals. 
The book is a good contrast to Hiroshima becaua^it presents 
information in graphs, charts and tables and it provides students 
with an example of technical writing. Students found this book 
a broader source of research ideas than Schell. 

We also listed possible topics, including! 



-The effect of a one-megaton bomb dropped on your home 
town, 

•International efforts to secure a nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty. 

-The call for a nuclear arms freeze: pros and cms, 
•What each of us, as individuals, can do to prevent a 
nuclear war. 

-Arguments, such as the Catholic buhops 1 Pastoral Letter, 
grounded on theology or moral philosophy, 
•The participation of scientists and engineers in weapons 

development, 

•U S, and Soviet weapons capabilities. (Students could 
also focus on a particular weapons system — say, nuclear 
submarines Or worK as a group, each member taking on 
a particular weapons system,) 

Outer space as battleground: killer satellites and 
space shuttles, 

•An imaginary scenario: the probable effects of several 
lovels of atomic weapons dropped on Detroit » or Houghton, 
<t on the student's home town. This kind of topic could 
even be written-up in a stoiy format, provided you have 
researched your scenario thoroughly. 
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— Possible solutions to the problem of nuclear weapons, 
e.g« 9 the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, 



The point of the list was to stimulate students to discover 

their own topics. We didn't want them to feel they had to 

select one of the projects listed sbove; we just wanted to help 
them see the range of possibilities* 



The rationale for the wide range of topics — and permissible 
writing styles— was threefold: 



1. We wanted each student to be able to find a topic and 
a style of writing that would allow her or him to be 
able to speak with confidence and authority* 

2. We wanted each student to profit from the diverse 
experiences of his or her classmates— so that students 
would be able to see the range of possible ways of 
conducting and presenting research* 

3. We hoped many students would select topics that related 
to their major field or career studies, so that they 
woulf* Immerse themselves In issues and arguments that 
would continue to concern them after our course was 

over , 



For a list of some of the topics students came up with, see 
Table 1. Note that not all of them involved library research* 
For example, one student developed a board-game, based on the 
popular game Risk, that simulated nuclear war strategies and 
consequences. Another student interviewed local proponents and 
opponents of a nuclear freeze and related their opinions to her 
research. One interviewed elementary school children about their 
knowledge of nuclear warfare and their emotions in the face of 
threats to their families and homes. Still another student 
analyzed the shelter in his home town to see if it met government 
standards. The diversity of topics and approaches encouraged 
our belief that focusing the course on nuclear weapons was not 
unduly restrictive* 



7 
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Table 1 



Selected Topics Student! Chose for Their Major Research Paper 
in Sections of Freshman Composition 
Devoted to the Topic of Nuclear War 



Specific Weapons Systems: 

The Manhattan Project 

Submarines (Trident) 

Land-Based Missiles 

Neutron BotnL 

Space Weapons 

The MX Missile 

Research on Directed Energy 

Specific Long-Terra Effects: 

Nuclear Winter 

Medical Therapy for Radiation Burna 

Genetic 

Radiation 

Electromagnetic Pulse 

The Effect of a Bomb Dropped on my Home Town 
Disarmament: 

Nuclear Freeze 
SALT Treaties 

Defense Against Attack: 

Civil Defense 
Early Warning Radar 

The Shelter in my Home Town: la It Adequate? 
Who Ceta Sheltered? National Recovery Policies 

Miscellaneous: 

How to Build an A-Bomb 

Nuclear Risk: A Board Game that Simulates Nuclear War 
Religious Leaders* Positions on Nuclear War 
School Children and the Threat of Nuclear Weapons 
The Cuban Missile Crisis 
Economics of Nuclear Cold War 
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Student* were given ■ schedule for their papers, including 
a first » second, and final draft. Students were assigned to 
groups based on topics— for example p one group night be focused 
on long-term effects of a nuclear war, while another night be 
concerned with specific weapons systens. At each draft deadline, 
members of a group would critique each others' papers, suggesting 
additional sources, arguing about Che conclusions, improving 
organization, and helping to smooth out the style. If a student 
decided to change his or her topic, we simply moved the student 
to another group. Ue also experimented with having students 
critique papers from the other composition class working on the 
nuclear weapons topic. The idea was to expose each student to 
a broad range of opinions and sources regarding his or her topic, 
and to subject each paper to both familiar and anonymous 
criticism, 

Ue also held frequent individual conferences to help students 
with their research and their writing, Ue were able to steer 
most students away from topics that they couldn 9 t do because of 
our library's limitations and the term's time constraints, Ue 
were also able to help them solve common research problems. For 
example, the issue of what to do about conflicting oources 
came up frequently in conference* Ue were able to help students 
look for additional information that might lettle the conflict. 
In cases where it couldn't be resolved, we told them they could 
cite both polnts-of-vlew in detail and leave it to the reader 
to wake up his or her mind — the strategy used by John Hersey« 

Here is a student's own narrative describing his research 

process: 



The Pesearch Project Story 



The following journal entry Is a true story, It is a story 
of the trials and tribulations of a HU 102 research project. 

Once upon a time in a far away land, twenty-six brave 
freshmen b rived th« elements to attend their scheduled HU 102 
i Kiss Ther? they were assigned the task of researching a topic 
that dealt in the broad spectrum of Nuclear Arms. Seriously 
now, the initi.il step was to pick a topic that was Interesting 
to me "Hi i s way, the research project could become an enjoyable 
learning experience Instead of a loathesome chore* 

once a tonic was chosen, (Civil Defense), the next step was 
to find resource material. This was accomplished in three wayu: 
1) The first channel of Information was the library. A large 
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list of sources wai drawn from tht two, giant, red Indexes under 
the Civil Defense heading, ilia Indexes were located next to the 
card catalog (on the topic aide)* 

In the card catalog, each source on the list was then 
checked to see if it was available at ths library. This navrowed 
the list down to 12 books, Out of the 12 books, I was able to 
locate 11 of then by myself. After looking fruitlessly for three 
days for the twelfth book, I broke down and asked for help. I 
went to the main desk to see if somebody hed checked the book 
out. Nobody had. The lady at the desk had me file a missing 
person, I mean, book report and assured me that they would put 
someone on the case right away. Meanwhile, I now had to pick 
out material that was relevant to my topic, take good notes, and 
put them aside. The rest of the resource material was discarded. 

2) The second channel of information came by accident. A 
chance encounter in the phonebook provided me with additional 
Civil Defense material. This material briefly outlined the 
current plans and procedures for my home town area. It also 
gave the telephone number and address of the Marquette County 
Director of Emergency Services. I asked the director if he 
could send me any additional information. Ten days later, a 
large packet of Civil Defenae material was found in my mailbox. 
Once again, the sifting of pertinent material began. 

3) The third channel of information came from a personal 
observation I made of my home town's fallout shelter. This 
observation was delayed due to furnace problems at the school, 
but was later completed. 

The final eplaod* finds yours truly in the process of trying 
to piece all of this material together into an organized, co- 
hesive report. With the editing and retyping procedures 
following shortly afterward* 

This has been a fun experience for me. Before this project, 
I had no idea how to use the library. I now can find sources, 
understand the call number system, use a card catalog, and 
locate books all by myself. Thia was a very big accomplishment 
and a big thrill for .ue, especially in a library the size of the 
one here at Michigan Tech. I still don't know how my final 
research project paper will turn out because I am not that far 
yet, but in any case this research project assignment was all 
right. 

P S. The lAfit news I heard of the missing book was that 
the F B.I. had agreed to Join the search. News at 11:00, 
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Students were required to present the results of their 
research to the whole class* The purpose ot this assignment 
was twofold: 

1* Students would be forced to sharpen their communication 
skills* Students first presented their material to their own 
groups, then we devoted a class to discussing techniques for a 
good presentation! then each student was given 5-7 minutes to 
present his or her work to the whole class* All students were 
required to attend the presentations and take notes, including 
their reactions to the speakers 1 performance* In this way, 
students were able to see different presentation styles as well 
as receive the instructor *»j comments on their own* 

2* Students would also be teaching each other about a 
vitally important topic* Each students 1 paper was* of necessity* 
focused only on some aspect of nuclear war. From the presenta- 
tions and the discussion that followed them, students could 
begin to develop an overall picture of the issues involved* 

The third part of the course Was an attempt to get the 
students to discuss possible solutions to the problem of nuclear 
weapons „ Now they would have to take all the research and apply 
it to a problem to which there was no clear, simple solution* 
Each group was given approximately 20 minutes to present its 
ideas to the rest of the class* Discussion followed* We gave 
the groups class time to work together and we monitored their 
progress. Here are some of their proposed solutions: 

Individual citizens should vote and write to their 
representatives, expressing their views on the nuclear 
weapons Issue. 

There should be better international communication 
and arms agre*~ ts, including United Nations 
Inspectors to e».*orce arms control agreements* 

The United States should try to design and implement 
and impenetrable defense, using laser satellites, 
etc (This suggestion came a year before Reagan's 
'Star Wars 1 proposal.) 



TLc quality of group presentations varied widely—some 
groups worked together well; others didn't take the assignment 
very seriously because it counted only 10 percent of their grade 
and they had finals coming up in other classes. But at least 
students learned something about working with others* As one 
student wrote: 
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Our group just couldn't gee it together • Diana 
was mad at the world and was stuck on the idea that 
there is no solution, so every suggestion anyone else 
made she machine-gunned down. But at least Ken and 
Paul were fighting back. Ken made some good points. 
I guesa he isn't as shy as I thought,... Anyway, I 
thought everyone's presentation vent really well. 

In contrast, another group put together a successful skit 
in which they each played the role of an important power— the 
U.S., the U.S.S.R., Europe— in the weapons debate, and used the 
skit to Illustrate the need for better communication among 
nations. Given that the students had only a week to prepare, 
they did a good Job, We realized that, if this assignment was 
to be more successful, we had to give it more time and focus. 
The second time we taught the course, we did so. We gave each 
of the topic groups a set of specific questions to answer. 
What follows is an example of the assignment for one class j 



Effects Croup ; Can a significant portion of the 
world s population survive an all-out nuclear war? 
Would each of you want to survive an all-out 
nuclear war? What should an individual do in 
order to insure his/her survival? 

Weapons Croup i What should the U.S. weapons 
policy be? What kinds of weapons should we build 
or cut? Are you willing to pay higher taxes to 
support a build-up? 

Soviet Croup ; Are tha Soviets the primary cause 
of the arms race, or is the U.S.? What kinds of 
arm* control agreements should we pursue with the 
Soviets (if any) 7 Do you support s nuclesr freeze? 

History and Development Group x Whet csn be done to 
prevent terrorists from getting hold of nuclear 
weapons? How much damage can a terrorist bomb do? 
Can the individual citizen do anything sbout this 

problem? 



Each group was given 5-10 minutes to present its 'answers 1 
to the class, and general discussion followed each set of answers. 
The questions and groups varied from class-to-class, depending 
on students' interests. For example, in another section, there 
was a Civil Defense group and a group concerned with arms control 
treaties This assignment was more successful; students could 
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apply their research to the specific questions asked of their 
group, then struggle with the larger implications in the ensuing 

discussion* 



When we designed the course, we were curious about what 
effect it would have on students 1 attitudes. We hop*d that 
students would see that attitudes do depend, in part, on informa- 
tion. We wanted them to leave the course with informed opinions 
about issues related to nuclear war and a desire to remain 
well-informed on these issues. We did not, however, want them 
to sdopt their professor's particular point-of-view; we trieid 
not to let our own opinions affect the students 1 . 

To find out how the course sffected student attitudes, we 
designed a brief survey which we handed out on the first and 
last days of class. There were three kinds of questions on the 

aurvey : 



1. Opinions about effects of nuclear weapons. 

2. Opinions concerning what should be done about 
nuclear weapons, 

3. Opinions concerning the importance of nuclear 
weapons as an issue for every citizen's concern. 



The first category focused on technical information about 
weapons effects. It included the following questions: 



a. rt single nuclear weapon, properly placed, can knock 
out dll the electronic devices in the United States. 

b A total worldwide nuclear war would wipe out 
virtually all life on Earth. 

c. A neutron bomb does not destroy buildings, it 
mere I / kills the people in them. 

d. Almost all measurable effects (excluding the 
original damage) of a nuclear weapon are gone 
within 10 years. 



How the Course Affected Students 1 Attitudes 
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e. A significant percentage of the population of the 
United States could survive ar all-out nuclear war 
vlth the Soviet Union* 

f. The nuclear arsenals of the United States and the 
Soviet Union are roughly equal In their instructive 
capaclty 9 at the present time. 



Students were ssked to rste their sttltudes toward these 
ststements on a 1 to A scale, where 1 - strongly Hiasgree, 2 - 
disagree, 3 - agree end 4 - strongly agree. Students 1 attitudes 
before and afWr^the course were compared using s statistic 
called the Wilcoxon Signed-Rank Test, which indicated whether 
students 9 sttltudes hsd chsnged slgnlf lesntly on a particular 
question* Judging from their responses to ststements in this 
cstegory, students in both clssees becSM such sore aware of the 
effects of the electromagnetic impulse and the neutron bomb 
(numbers c t d above)* Opinion-change on the other Items wss 
smaller, In large part because material learned in class only 
reinforced students 9 initial opinions* For example, there were 
no opinion changes on d and e because students began the course 
already dlssgreelng with these ststements* 

The second category Included ststements thst were more 
matters of opinion than fact. We wanted to aee if material in 
the class slanted students toward a particular view of dis- 
armament, The statements: 



g. The President, In consultstlon with his cabinet 
and the Joint Chiefs of Stsff, Is the person most 
qualified to make decisions sbout nuclear weapons. 

h. All nuclear weapons should be banned from outer 



1. The United States should remove nuclear weapons 
from Its arsenal within the next 20 years whether 
or not other countries follow suit* 

) Nuclear disarmament tu the most Important 
challenge facing the human rm^e. 



These statements related or.\y indirectly to students' 
research, although some of these Issues were raised in class, 
especiallv in the final group discussions. The survey showed 
little evidence of overall attitude-change in a p/irt' . ilar 
direction, indicating that the course did little tc ct 



Space . 
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students 1 views about wholesale disarmament. We were pleased 
that our course did not a**Bi to be causing a radical ahift in 
attitudes regarding disarmament. Our goal was to teach students 
the value of having Informed opinions, and how to go about 
keeping informed, which bringa « to the statenenta in our third, 
citizenship categoryl 



k. There is almost nothing an individual citizen can 
do to influence the probability of a global nuclear 

war . 

1, I think citizens should make every effort to keep 
themselvea Informed about the effects of nuclear 
weapons and about the global politics concerning 
their use. 

m, I am extremely Interested in learning all I can 
about nuclear weapons and the politics concerning 
their use. 



Statement 1. showed the greatest change in this category; 
students in both classes initially agreed that citizens should 
keep informed about the nuclear weaponc issue, but left the 
class agreeing even mote strongly. We had hoped the course would 
teach students the value of research, of keeping informed, ao 
we were pleased with this result. 

On the other two statenenta, there was significant change 
towards disagreement on k and agreement on m in Gorman's class, 
but no shifts in Meeae's. Gorman was especially concerned that 
his students not feel helpless in the face of the overwhelming 
problem of nuclear armaments: aorae of that concern was obviously 
coranunlcated to his students. Gorman's students also tended to 
express increased interest in the topic. These responses, in 
balance with students' final course evaluations, help us 
recognize the differences between our approaches to the class. 

Overall, as a result of the class, students were better 
infi>riTK-u t. n tr hnical issues like the effect of the electro- 
magnetic- pulse and realized that every citizen should remain 
informed abu^t the nuclear weapons issue. Students 1 opinions 
regarding disarmament and related issues did not change 
sub*tant ial ly . 
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Student Evaluations of the Course 



Host students 1 reactions to the course were favorable, 
asked them to comment on the course in their Journals, One 
student wrote* 



For my final journal entry, I would like to say 
that I honestly enjoyed the way this class was run. 
I have learned a lot about nuclear issues and along 
the way have had some practice writing. I think 
running the class this way, with a theme, is a closer 
simulation of a regular class which requires you to 
write a paper. 



Another student, who relied too heavily on a single source 
his final paper, wrote: 



I think I learned something very Important from 
this class* It had to do with what you might call 
the quantity of research sources needed* I learned 
that even though two different sources give nearly 
the same information, it is best to use them both to 
insure that you do not miss some specific bit of 
information that is in one and not in the other... 
you will (also) receive a different Interpretation 
or view of the information* »• 



Another student: 

This course I feel I have greatly benefited 
from. Not only a research development class but also 
because it has broadened my knowledge of nuclear 
weapons. At the beginning of the class I thought 
that I would not enjoy the class. Nuclear weapons 
are a dangerous threat and I do not exactly like to 
think about things I can do nothing about, 
eupecially when it involves so much of my future. 

This class made me think about what I would 
actually do if there ever was a nuclear war or even 
if there wasn't. I now have some knowledge on 
precautions a person can take to help them survive 
a nuclear war* 
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As far as tha raaaarch goea, I thought tha 
claaa definitely got me familiar with tha library. 
It got me working with people. And working with 
myself to kaap op with my work. My ganaral ovarvlaw 
of the claaa la that I waa vary plaaaad with tha way 
thlnga went. 



Still another: 



When I talk to aome of my friends and aay that 
the whole tana dealt with raaaarch on nuclear 
weapona, they are quite turned-off , , . . I waa juat 
the opposite, I knew very little about the topic. 
This is what made the claaa ao appealing to ae,«,« 
The presentations that had to be given in the claaa 
will prove to be of great help in the future. 
During high achool I hated the thought of getting 
up in front of the claaa tor a presentation. Now 
I feel much more comfortable, and some tinea I 
actually enjoy it. 



Although not every atudent had theae atrong poaltlva re- 
actions, most of the comments students made in their journala 
were positive. Journala, however, are read by the inatructor 
and have the students' namea on them, A more objective aource 
of information are the final courae evaluations, which are 
handed in to the department secretary and are not given to the 
instructor until all the gradea are in. These evaluationa 
asked students to write a brief commentary on the class. 
Including what they had liked and disliked, and suggestions 
for change* 

In general, these evaluations were quite positive. For 
example. In the three sections of the course taught last winter, 
46 percent of the students specifically mentioned liking the 
nuclear topic. Only 3 percent disliked it, Some representative 

comments : 



I thought it was a good idea to have all tne 
papers in the class on the topic of nuclear .weapons* 
You see many sides to a situation that may affect 
us all for the rest of our Uvea* 

I learned a lot about nuclear weapons and in the 
process a lot about English. The first three weeks I 
was confused and frustrated about the topic of nuclear 
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war f«r moral reasons. But after research and 
discission the class became vary interesting and 
a challenge. 

I learned how to use a library and also I've 
become a lot more Informed on the issue of nuclear 
arms* 



One possible discrepancy aross in our students' perceptions 
of the course * emphasis. Only 20 percent of Gorman's students 
specifically mentioned having learned a lot about research and 
writing in the class, while 50 percent of Meese'j students noted 
gains in these areas. The difference may be attributable to our 
emphases in the last weeks of the courses Gorman focused on 
directions for further thinking about nuclear issues, while 
Heese pressed students to go back over their research materials, 
check their facts, and prepare to support their arguments In 
the oral presentations. Heese 's students commented: 



I learned how to analyse and think about the 
material I was gathering. 

I learned how to put together a logical and 
"well-subs cant ia ted" paper. 

Many good points on how opinions should be 
reached, the structure of a paper, and the importance 
of solid research. 



We naturally had students who did not appreciate our efforts 
or who missed our point: 



The knowledge obtained about nuclear weapons was 
a lot more important than the research part of the 

class • 



But we are comforted that more than 90 percent finished the 
course closer to our goal: 



I feel opinions have changed as my knowledge 
has increased In this class..,, I did learn a lot 
about n* - tear wear- .s and how to use the library. 
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One even said, "Thia course hat broadened by thinking about an' 
issue. 11 , — ' 



Instructors' Evaluation 



We know the students left the course much better informed 
about nuc'ear weapons and better aware of their responsibilities 
of good c.tizenahip on the issues* We also felt that the students 
learned a great deal about effective research and communication, 
both through their final papers and in discussions, critiquea. 
sharing of materials, and Interviewing while they did their 
research and drafts* Students' research papera and presentationa 
were, for the most part, highly reapec table* 

The only cases where we ran into serious trouble were those 
students who picked topics that they either weren't interested 
in or couldn't find enough sources on* To handle the interest 
problem, we now emphasize that those students who absolutely 
cannot find any aspect of the nuclear war issue that interests 
them can develop an alternate topic with the instructor* As we 
learn the resources in our library better and acquire more 
sources ourselves, we become more proficient at steering students 
towards areas that are rich with sources* One testimony to the 
effectiveness of the paper assignment is the students 1 collective 
bibliography of over 200 sources* (We will be happy to send 
copies to interested teachers*) 

The response papers and their final group solutions were of 
uneven quality, although they almost all enjoyed reading Kersey 
and enjoyed listening to each others 9 opinions* In the future, 
we will have students react to Hersey solely in their journals, 
using a set of focused entries on Hersey 9 s writing style, the 
morality issue, etc. We will get students started on their 
research papers earlier and give them more time to do the final 
group assignment , which is a valuable exercise that helps them 
integrate everything they have learned in the course* 

We will continue to use nuclear weapons as a focus for our 
second-quarter freshman composition course. We feel the" topic 
works well with our technically oriented students: we can use 
it .a teach them how to research, write and speak. But we also 
feel a moral obligation to raise important issues in freshman 
composition Writing is a powerful tool for learning*, as 
students learn to write a research paper, they should also be 
learning something of substantial relevance to their lives. 
That will do more than anything else to make them appreciate the 
value of well-informed, coherent bt»man communication, 
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NUKESPEAK 

Daniel L Zlns, Atlanta College of Art 



In a statement recently prepared by the Commission on the 
English Curriculum, "Essential* of English: A Document for 
Reflection and Dialogue, 11 the skillful use of language was viewed 
as perhaps the single most Important meana of realising the 
cardinal goal of education: developing thinking. Informed 
citizens* The Commission accentuated the Importance of ttudenta 
learning to evaluate the intentions and messages of speakers and 
writers, especially the manipulation of language in order to 
deceive. ' 

This same concern was also manifest more than a decade 
earlier at the 1971 NCTE Convention. AlartwM. by the routine 
manipulation of language by the government and military during 
the Vietnam War, our profession passed a resolution which con- 
cluded: "Although teachers of English do not make national 
policy, we should do what we can to free public language from 
manipulation by the powerful," and resolved that NCTE "find means 
to a :udy the relation of language to public policy, to keep 
track of, publicize, and combat semantic distortion by public 
officials, candidates for office, political commentators, and 
all those who transmit through the mass media." 2 NCTE soon 
announced the formation of the Committee on Public Doublespeak, 
and Its initial chairman, Hugh Rank, lamented in his introduction 
to Language and Public Policy that minor nineteenth-century 
American writers were receiving more attention ♦ha** major 
twentieth-century language developments, 3 In fhe continuing 
debate spawned by the defilement of language during the Vietnam 
War and fueled by the torrent of doublespeak during the Watergate 
. onsplracy, other English teachers joined Rank in calling for a 
reordering of their discipline's priorities, insisting that a 
critical analysis of the systematic manipulation of language to 
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deceive the American people mu»t become a central concern gf the 
responsible educator. 

Walker Gibson, in an esiay In Rank's anthology, asserted; 
If we are to survive as * profession, if we are to serve our 
society in a useful way, it will not be because we've refined 
our teaching of Walter Scott or even William Faulkner, It will 
be because we've directed our attention, as experts in symbol 
systems, to the ways language works in the society."* Nancy 
McCracken voiced a similar concern: "if our students miss the 
underlying malice of Shakespeare's villains because they do not 
know some of the literary conventions, they miss a pleasing 
intellectual experience; if they miss the underlying malice of 
their political and social leaders, the effect is far more 
damaging, "5 Just how damaging, however, we seem unable to 
realise. For surely more is at stake than the survival of our 
profession. While Rank's generally excellent anthology did 
devote considerable attention to the Vietnam War, only one of 
its three doten essays focused on what should have been— and 
remains— our paramount language and public policy concern: 
n *espeak, the language of nuclear war. Most of us have 
read— if not taught—William Strunk's and E.B. White's Elements 
of Style, which reminds us that "muddiness is not merely"* 
disturber of prose, it is also a destroyer of life... ," 6 yet 
how many of us have ever contemplated what a destroyer of life 
nukeapeak is? In legitimizing and sustaining the nuclear arms 
race and its concomitant militarism, which squanders enormous 
human talent and economic resources so badly needed especially 
in the world's poorer nations, nukespeak's contribution to the 
destruction of human life and human dignity has already been 
immense. And of course if the superpowers were eversto unleash 
even a relatively small number of their total nuclear arsenals, 
the destruction of life will be inconceivable. 



Nukeapeak has flourished since the inception of the nuclear 
age, when the first detonation was called ••Trinity/ 1 and the 
atomic bombs which destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki were dubbed 
"Little Boy" and "Fat Man." Today we hear of "clean, surgical 
strikes/ 1 "counterf orce," "countervalue/* "margin of safety/ 1 
"modernization/ 1 "nuclear umbrellas/ 1 "peacekeeper" and "window 
of vulnerability." How are we to respond to such anesthetizing 
terms and euphemisms? We usually don't respond. As Robert Jay 
Li f ton points out, such words 
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provide a wiy of t alking about nuclear weapons without 
really talking about the». In them we find nothing 
about billions of human beings Incinerated or literally 
melted, nothing about millions of corpses. Rather, the 
weapons com to seta ordinary and manageable or even 
mildly pleasant (a "nuclear exchange*' sounds something 
like mutual glf t-glvlng) .8 (emphasis In original) 



George F, Kennan, fonser U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
also decries the profoundly misleading nature of such language: 



How many times have ve had to listen to these terrible 
euphemisms, about how many cities or Industrial 
objects we would "take out" If a government did not do 
what we wanted It to do, as though what were Involved 
here were only some sort of neat obliteration of some 
Inanimate object, the removal of somebody else's pawn 
on the chessboard, and not, In all probability, the 
killing and mutilation of Innocent people on a scale 
previously unknown in modern times (unless It be, If 
you will, In the Holocaust of recent accursed memory) 7 9 



One of the most frequently used of these terrible euphemisms 
is "counterforce" (targeting military targets and forces, as 
opposed to "countervalue," targeting cities). Proponents of 
counterforce, who often employ this ten In sanctioning nuclear- 
war fighting doctrines, have attempted to convince us (and 
themselves as well?) that the "clean, surgical strikes" they 
envision translate into a more humane strategy than targeting 
cities, The U,S, Catholic Bishops, among others, have not been 
convinced, as their landmark pastoral letter makes clear. "We 
are told," the Bishops write, 



that some weapons are designed for purely "counterforce" 
use against military forces and targets* The moral 
issue, however, is not resolved by the design of weapons 
or the planned intention for use; there are also con- 
sequences which must be assessed. It would be a 
perverted policy or moral casuistry which tried to 
justify using a weapons which "indirectly" or 
"unintentionally" killed a million innocent people 
because they happened to live near a "militarily 
sixnif leant target ."10 
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One Is compelled to ask. Are U.S. policymakers Incapable of 
such discernment? Journalist Ronnie Dugger reports that in 
January, 1983, when five Bishops and their assistants confronted 
government officials on the issue of civilian casualties, they 
were told at length that the U,S. was developing accurate 
counter force weapons, apparently implying that such weapons 
would minimise civilian casualties. But according to Edward 
Doherty, a member of the Bishops 1 staff who was present, the 
truth suddenly came out when a Pentagon official, Ron Lehman, 
conceded; 



We don't want to deceive you. We don't want you to 
feel you have been deceived. Even if we did not 
target any civilian and even if our whole force was 
made up of systems that could hit military targets 
precisely, the distribution of targets in Russia is 
such that civilian casualties would be virtually 
the same as If we were targeting cities. But there's 
nothing we can do about it, We didn't plan the 
location of their military targets. H 



III 



"And, as usual, the ruling groups of all three powers are 
simultaneously aware and unaware of what they are doing," wrote 
George Orwell in 1984 ,12 "No administration has an unwavering 
attachment to nuclear candor," writes HcGeorge Bundy in 1984, 
"but things have been worse than usual in the last three years. 
Without ever troubling to understand these matters (nuclear 
weapons Issues) for themselves, President Reagan and his 
Secretary of Defense, Caspar W, Weinberger, have repeatedly 
Indulged in misleading argumentation based o i advice from 
Ideologues with a shameless addiction to half-truths. "13 
According to Bundy, Weinberger's assertion that the Soviet Union 
has a monopoly of "prompt hard-target kill capability" is "quite 
simply false." "Inaccuracy of this kind," adds Bundy, "may be 
intentional; it Is seldom accidental. "1* Also persuasively 
arguing that the reduction In destructive capability of the 
U S, arsenal that the Svw-retarv of Defense boasts of simply has 
not happened, Bundy asks, "Are we to suppose that Mr, Weinberger 
understands this bit of deception? Or is he himself deceived? 
And which would be worse?"** It Is a troubling question. Have 
we reached the point where % In the words of Kurt Vonnegut, 
"There's no need for euphemisms anymore* The day of euphemisms 
is over. Now we hear total untruths. "1° When Ronald Reagan 
announces that he considers the neutron warhead a conventional 
weapon that "the U.S. seems to be the only nation that is 
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trying to stop the proliferation of nuclear weapons, "1* and 
that we have "exercised unilateral restraint 11 In the arms race, 
how are we to respond? Is Vonnegut'a cynical remark on target? 

If this administration's disdain for nuclesr truth hss been 
particularly egregious, it Is hardly unprecedented. It was in 
1947 that the War Department became the Defense Department, 19 
and throughout the nuclear ag* the esoteric language of nukespeak 
and a mystique of secrecy 11 have been indispensable allies in 
promoting America's nuclear policies. President Truman's 
momentous decision in early 1950 to proceed with the hydrogen 
(or "super") bomb was made with minimal public knowledge or 
involvement. "A major Issue of public policy, one quite 
possibly Involving our national existence, 11 wrote physicist 
Louis Ridenour in March, 1950, "was decided in a fully 
authoritarian way. Not without public discussion, to be sure, 
but without anything that could be called informed public 
discussion. The public did not even know, and still does not, 
what the actual questions at issue were,"20 An entry in AEC 
Chairman Gordon Dean's diary suggests that such lack of meaningful 
discussion is often no accident. On May 27, 1953, President 
Eisenhower, according to Dean, "made the suggestion that we 
leave 'thermonuclear' out of press releases and speeches. Also 
'fusion 1 and 'hydrogen 1 ,... The President says 'keep them 
confused as to fission and fusion. '"21 (ellipses in original) 



Orwell emphasized that the political chaos of his time was 
connected with the decay of language, and that one could 
probably improve conditions by starting at the verbal end. 
E.P Thompson concurs, writing that "the deformation of culture 
commences within language itself," that wars also "commence in 
our culture first of all, and we kill each other in euphemisms 
and abstractions long before the first missiles have been 
luuncned. M 22 At the heart of our predicament with nuclear 
weapons and the seemingly unbridled nuclear arms race, then, is 
the problem of language. After the bombing of Hiroshima a 
survivor insisted: "There exist no words in any human language 
which can comfort guinea pigs who jo not know the cause of their 
death " 23 Llfton believes that this problem continues to 
haunt us, that "we have found no language, and perhaps there is 
none, to express the destructiveness , evil, and absurdity of the 
nui l ear devices ." 2 * Yet we must find a new language and a new 
vocahulary to make nuclear weapons and their terrible, genocidal 
(and possibly oranicidal) destructiveness real to us. "In 



IV 
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politic* as in ethics," Richard Gaablno correctly observes, 
what our language prevents us from articulating, it prevents us 
from thinking. "25 And to be prevented from thinking means to be 
incapable of asking the kinds of questions that demand to be 
asked , In a particularly important essay, "Strategic War: What 
are the Questions and Who Should Ask Them? 11 , Paul Bracken and 
Martin Shubik state that while nuclear war is not unanalyzed in 
academic literature, "the subject has fallen into a professional 
ghetto where an antiseptic vocabulary cannot -ven define the 
most important questions, which the authors believe to be 
organizational and institutional rather than ones of raw nuclear 
firepower "26 Robert K. Musil also accentuates that we must no 
longer allow the language of the "nuclear priesthood" to define 
the terms and demarcate the parameters of permissible debate: 

The arms race has a deep, almost metaphysical hold on 
our society.... We will need to understand and 
challenge its deep structure and symbols, its special 
language and mythic code if the arms race is to be 
halted, Part of the real power of any society is in 
the act of defining reality through symbols and 
language. In earlier times this was carried out by 
seers, shamans, and priests. In the modern state, 
such naming is controlled by state classification of 
information« public relations and propaganda, and 
technocratic jargon that obscures the subject so as 
to limit discussion aad debate. 27 



Not only is discussion and debate sharply limited, but our 
reliance on nukespeak and the language of the pre-nuclear era 
may preclude anjr meaningful discussion of these issues, 
Einstein's frequently cited but rarely pondered aphorism reminds 
us that "the unleashed power of the atom has changed everything 
except our way of thinking." And, he might have added, our 
language! In 1967 psychologist Jerome Frank declared that the 
language describing present-day international conflict, 
appropriate before Hiroshima, "is now hopelessly dated, and in 
thinking about the problems of nuclear war, we may be committing 
ourselves to false conclusions by our choice of words even before 
we realize that we have begun to think. "28 The term "nuclear 
war" itself may be the ultimate misnomer* "While the Soviet 
Union and the United States are perfectly free to fire their 
thousand* of nuclear weapons at one another," writes Jonathan 
Srhell, "the result would not be war, for no end could be served 
by It. It wotiM be comprehensive destruction — a 'senseless 
thing ,M 29 
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V 

4< 

It U McGeorge Bundy's contention that nothing would do 
more to increase ths chances of our survival than "a new level 
of candor and integrity" in what our own government tells us 
about nuclear weapons, 30 But gv#n ag lt behooves us to demand 
such candor— and by our apathy \m are complicit in our own 
exclusion from information that citizens of a democracy must 
have— perhaps of much greater valus in enhancing our chancaa of 
survival would be a very healthy skepticism about every thine we 
are told about these issjuts, Pater Klappert notea that "we 
want and expect a poet to be honest; if he is not honest he ie a 
bad poet, We want a politician to bs honest, but we do not 
expect him to be.... "31 f 0 r four decadea now Americana have 
been systematically misled end deceived by their leadera about 
this most important of all issues. We should Indeed insist on 
a new level of candor end integrity" from our policymakera, 
but as teachers of Engliah perhapa our greatest efforts at this 
time should be directed towards helping our students to become 
much more skillful at analysing the messages— including 
euphemisms, distortions t evaeione , half-trutha, and outright 
lies— that they receive. 32 Again, a robuat skepticism is 
essential. Only by purging our language of nukeepeak can we 
forthright ly confront the nuclear predicament, and begin 
developing alternative, nbn-nuclear methods of national aecurity. 



VI 



Jonathan Schell, whose eloquent N ew Yorker essays (later 
published as The Fate of the Earth ) have helped so many to 
acknowledge their denial of the nuclear peril, underscores that 
a number of additional words (not generally part of the nuclear 
argot) must be considered if we are to envision alternatives to 
the narrow, bipartisan, cold-war consensus which has propelled 
the arms race at least since the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki Inveighing against M a special, constricted mode of 
political thinking, which is permitted to creep around the edg*a 
of the mortal crisis in the life of our species but never to 
meet it head on," Schell explains that 



in this timid, crippled thinking, "realism" is the/ 
title ^iven to beliefs whose most notable characteristic 
Is their failure to recognize the chief reality of the 
the pit into which our species threatens to Jump; 
"utopian" Is the term of scorn for any plan that shows 
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serious promise of enabling the species to keep from 
killing Itself (If It is "utoplan" to twit to survive, 
then It must be "realistic 11 to be dead); end the 
political arrangements that keep us on the edge of 
annihilation are deemed "moderate," and are found to be 
"respectable, 11 whereas new arrangements, which night 
enable us to draw a few steps back fro* the brink, are 
called "extreme" o- "radical, 11 With such fear-filled, 
thought-stopping epithets as these, the upholders of 
the status quo defend the anachronistic structure of 
their thinking, and seek to block the revolution In 
thought and in action which <s necessary If mankind 
As to go on living .33 
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THE hMERICAN MEDIA 
AND THE NUCLEAR THREAT 
Robert D. 1 vdward, Drake University 

Everywhere you turn these days people are writing and 
talking about nuclear issue* c Look at a recent Issue of Psychology 
Today * «nd you'll see s cover layout on "Nuclear Fear* Growing 
Up Scared.. .Of Hot Crowing Up.") Look at the highly different 
The Bulletin of the Atonic Sc'enHsfc s. and you 1 11 see a special 
section on "Nuclear Winter. W Z Tur on your television, and you 1 11 
hear the commentators analyzing •'■ * nuclear views of a political 
candidate. Tick up a newspaper or news magazine, and the story's 
the ssm. Tea, everywhere you turn the subject is "nuclear." 
And well it should be. 

For teschers, this proliferation of information poses s 
challenge and an opportunity. The challenge is how to make some 
sense out if the deluge of information. The opportunity is having 
such s weslth of material available for teaching. ' 

At Drake University » I've been teaching a course in "The 
American Media and the Nuclear Threat/ 1 I've offered the course 
for both one hour end three hours of semester credit. Whet I 
propose to do here is talk about some ways in which secondary 
and college teachers csn use the media in teaching about nuclear 



Issues. 




In us ng the media, you can serv« a two-fold purpose: You 
can educate your students on nuclear questions, and you also can 
give then lnclghts into the societal role of the media— news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television, and books. 

I begin by challenging students to think sbout where they 
get their information, which to me is a central concern In the 
nuclear debate. We are deluged by the vleva of government 
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leaders, military perple, scientists, a' i special interest 
groupa.^nearly all of whom are seeking to convince ua that theirs 
is the correct assessment. We are tested on whom to trust., 
whose word to believe. And all the while, the media are a 
conduit for much of this information. 

In my classes, I draw on all the major media, I compare 
and contrast approaches used on stories and news analysis. I 
talk about how the media seek to translate technical information 
for lay readers and viewers, I raise questions about good and 
bad elements of media coverage. I encourage students to keep a 
log or Journal on where they get their nuclear information. In 
short, I teach them to be goo4 "consumers of nuclear news/ 9 

Let's look first" at newspapers and consider some ways in 
which they can be used in instruction. 

You can beg'in by examining the hometown paper. How many 
stories and columns are carried on nuclear issues? What 
attempts, if any, does the paper make to link national stories 
to local interests? How is the material displayed in the 
paper—on page one,. inside, with graphics, with large or small 
headlines? Who are the writers— reporters for the wire services 
such as Associated Press and United Press International, 
nationally known columnists, unidentified contributors, local 
reporters? And Just what does the coverage lend to the overall 
nuclear debate? 

If your hometown paper was the Omaha World-Hera ld, for 
example, you'd soon find that the paper carried a significant 
number of items, often stories written by its own staff members. 
Why? Because Omaha is the home of Offutt air base and the U,S, 
Strategic Air Command, and the World-Herald has defined defense 
affairs as a major area of its news coverage. 

By studying your hometown paper, you can begin to determine 
how Important the editors consider nuclear issues to be* You 
can invite an editor into the classroom to talk generally about 
the newspaper's role in the community and specifically about 
the coverage of nuclear issues. 

1/ you ave access to back copies of your hometown pa>er 
or if your local library has microfilm of, 'say, the New York 
Times, you can ask your students to look at coverage surrounding 
two key historical periods of nuclear coverage— the dropping of 
the atomic Tib on Hiroshima, Japan, on Aug. 6, 1945, and the 
dt'velc ^mt?nc of the Cuban missile crisis in October 1962. An 
examination of such material helps provide perspective for 
assessing the contemporary nuclear dilemma. Over the years, I've 
collected original copies of papers from the two periods, to help * 
iliustrate the nature o» the coverage,, 
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As you examine newspapers, you'll find a number of the 
sources in stories are not Identified by nam but rather by 
references such as "informed sources/ 1 "highly reliable sources," 
defense officials," etc. That 1 * a troubling problem In any 
story, but It's particularly so In ones concerning nuclear 
issues. As consumers of the news, we are confronted with the 
question of whom to trust, and it's at this point where media 
credibility becomes a key factor. You can teach your students 
to examine carefully who the sources are for the information, 
and you can discuss with them the Importance of a newspaper's 
credibility. 

A recent article in the New York Times provided a primer on 
news sources. As reporter Charles Mohr noted: "No one addicted 
to newspapers can have failed to notice that a lot of news, 
maybe even most of the really Interesting news, Is dispensed 
like pronouncements of the Wizard of Oa, from behind a whirling, 
blinking, smoke-belching screen, "* 

As teachers, we may not be able to tell our students the 
names of the sources but we can provide them with an under- 
standing of how to test th* information beln- ^dled about In 
the nuclear debate. 

I consider nuclear questions to be the most Important news 
stories in contemporary America, and I approach my media analysis 
from this perspective. Are the newspapers doing enough? What 
could be done differently? Two example" of something special 
from newspapers were a Pull tier Prlze-w ; section on ,, Var 

and Peace in the Nuclear Age" by the Bo^ lobe* and "The 
Present Challenge: A Report on The Nuclt Dilemma" by the Cox 
Newspapers, 5 which include the Atla nta Co atltutlon and Miami 
News. Thosfc sections sought to" provide remders with a 
perspective on the nuclear debate. But special sections aren't 
a possibility in every newspaper; what you can hope for Is 
consistent and comprehensive coverage* For example, on the 
continuing debate over the MX missile system, are the n<->apapers 
providing a wide range of views? Is there a solid prea jutat ion 
of tne background to help you understand what's involved in the 
debate? How good are the newspaper** at explaining the technical 
aspects of the MX? 

A key point in the examination of any medium, of course, is 
the importance of distinguishing between fact and inte -oretat Ion* 
Items in the new* pages likely will include interpretation but 
should not Inc I ide editorializing. Editorial statements should 
bv «*avecl for t tie editorial pages. You can have some good class 
discussions bv teaching you r students to look for interpretive 
elements. What may st*em to be interpretation to one person 
might stM*m like editorializing to another t but examination of 
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good newspapers should illustrate where editors drew the line 
between the two. Many newspapers mark items in their news 
columns as "news analysis" or "interpretation," but often 
interpretive material will not be narked. Teach your students 
to look for words and phrases that go beyond the facts of the 
story, and talk about how and why the elemente are used. 

Let's turn now to a discussion of magazines. The news 
magazines Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News & World Report are 
especially helpful becauee they are readily accessible for most 
students, and they do a good Job of surveying key issuec* They 
are generally more analytical in their coverage than newspapers 
are, and they provide a good opportunity to show studeate how 
different media present information in different ways. 

Take, for example, an article on the "Battle Over Missiles" 
that appeared in the Oct, 24, 1983, Newsweek , The article, on 
the anti-nuclear protests in Europe, described demonstrators ae 
a "motley" group including "punkish radicals spoiling for a 
fight with police." Readers were told that the' protesters* 
"real passion is aimed at America in general and Ronald Rtagan 
in particular" and that "the campaign is almost certainly bound 
to fall. "6 the words and phrases were highly analytical and 
judgmental, to say the least, and would have been much less 
likely to appear in the news pages of American newspapers. But 
the news magazines fulfill a different role than newspapers do 
in society, and part of your discussion could include an examina- 
tion of those differences* You could aleo compare a week's 
newspaper coverage to the subsequent roundup story in the newe 
magazine. 

Your examination of articles in both magazines and news- 
papers can involve two key steps — a look at the way the material 
is reported and analyzed and a discussion of the subject matter 
itself. I try to help students by providing some categories of 
stories that they might expect to find. Some students may choose 
to watch the coverage of a single category—the protest movement, 
for example — in one or more publications, In a recent semester, 
some of the story categories we studied were the European front 
including the placement of the Pershing II and cruise missiles, 
the worldwide protest movement, the MX debate, the Reagan 
administration policies and how they were created in the media, 
the Soviet Union's policies, the race for the presidency and 
the nuclear question, non-proliferation, and civil defense. 

Two specialized magazines often include articles that 
Mi-HKest possibilities for class discussion. They are The 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists , published in Chicago, and 
Nuclear Times , described as a "news magazine on the anti-nuclear 
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weapons movement P M published In New York, Nuclear A lmea 
carries s section on the media* 

As you develop ways to use media In your teaching, you'll 
see that one good approach Involves comparisons between and 
among the various media on their capabilities to deal with the 
subject matter. As I analyse the media, I f m struck by a connent 
by Yale University psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton, who made an 
extensive study of the victims of the Hiroshima bombing. In 
the book, Indefensible Weapons , he wrote: "The truth is that 
we have found no language, and perhaps there Is none, to express 
the destructiveness, evil, and absurdity of the nuclear 
devices."/ Using the Lifton connent as a departure point, I 
challenge students to think about the continuing nuclear 
coverage. Is the coverage too routine, too traditional? Should 
it be? Should media be doing more to point up the threat? Is 
too much already being done? 

In that context, let's look at the broadcast media, 
especially television. Given the broad impact of television on 
society, the "language of television" is crucial in presenting 
nuclear Issues » 

You can suggest that your students watch how the nwjor 
evening news programs cover the nuclear question, and you can 
watch for special programming on the subject. Two movies made 
for television, NBC's "Special Bulletin" and ABC's "The Day 
After," provided good opportunities for classroom discussion 
of TV's role. 

"The Day After" was what I categorize as a "warning," one 
of the many warnings that the media carry about the potential 
destructiveness of nuclear weapons. The ..jntlnulng discussion 
about the so-called "nuclear winter" Involves another warning* 
In fact, you could ask your students to watch specifically for 
"warning" stories in various media. How effective are these 
warnings? Is television a more effective way than the print 
media to provide the warning? As Lifton has suggested, is our 
language capable of fully expressing the threat? You might ask 
yuur aiuu<Mits: What would the ultimate "warning" story be? 

In my classes, I ask students to develop ways in which they 
would use media for dealing with nujliar subjects. I ask them 
to choo9e a medium and then pla'i a strategy for coverage to 
raise public awareness. Or I uight pose a specific problem; If 
vou owned a television station in the Louisville market, what 
responsibility would you feel to your viewer** to deal with 
nuclear subjects? How would you do it? Witr traditional 
programming? Special programming? Would you use a shock 
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effect—an end-of-the-world acenario? Or would you leave the 
programing to the networks and the coverage to the print media? 

In talking about televiaion and the other media, you can 
discus* the baalc question of what their role ahould be. Should 
It be one of information and education? Should it be one of 
advocacy, *a aome have auggeated? I've been arguing for aome 
time that the media have a special responsibility where nuclear 
stories are concerned*- Good class discussions can develop 
around the question of responsibility. On the nuclear queation, 
who a responsible? The government? The Schoola? The churchea? 
The media? Every individual? For students, this la an 
especially important area to consider becauae it 'a their future 
world that we're discussing. 

Using responsibility aa a guideline, you might ask: What 
major network provides the most responsible continuing coverage 
on nuclear iaauea? Are any networks failing the teat? Should 
they do more and, if ao, what? My view la that television has 
perhaps rhe most potential for innovation in media attempta 
to deal with the nuclear question. 

Finally, let'a conaider books. The choice of books on 
nuclear subjects la a highly personal one, eapeclally since we 
are being inundated with ao many these days, Aa a helpful 
starting point, Publishers Weekly published "A Checklist of 
Nuclear Booka" in 1982 that ahould give you a aolld aurvey of 
the worka available, 6 

There's certainly no unanimity on which books work best in 
the classroom. In June 1984, I attended a two-week workshop 
on nuclear weapons and arms control at Harvard Univeraity and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. About 50 college 
professors participated, and we had several discussions about 
the best books for classroom use. Personal favorites and special 
course emphasis seemed to be the key dictating factors. 

First on my list is John Mersey's Hiroshima , first 
published in The New Yorker magazine and then Jn book form in 
1946. The book provides needed historical perapective, gives 
graphic insight into the destructiveneas of nuclear weapons, 
and stands as a masterpiece of good writing. And it comes in an 
inexpensive paperback. 9 Other books that I've successfully used 
in my classes are Nuclear War: What's in it For You? , published 
by the non-partisan Ground Zero project; the popular The Fate of 
the Earth by Jonathan Schell; Nukespeak . a aolid examination of 
the Jargon surrounding the nuclear debate; and Indefensible 
Weapons by Lifton and Richard Valk. Two collections of essays 
are excellent for stimulating thinking on the nuclear question — 
Thinking About the Next War by Thomas Powers and The Nuclear 



Delusion by Geflfee F. Kennan 
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Obviously what you do in your class is limited by the 
amount of time you intend to spend on the subject. Using some 
of the steps I've outlined here, you could develop a short 
course on the media role or a much more elaborate class. In a 
semester, I require students to do s major *nalyais of the 
nuclear coversge of one medium over s two-month period and to 
write a research paper* I also require several shorter papers 
and a report on one book on nuclear issues. You csn require 
short essays on specific subjects— the role of the newspaper 
in framing the nuclear debate, the role of the columnist in 
examining nuclear points of view, the editorial content of the 
hometown paper. Or you might opt to teat over th* specifics 
of the material you've discussed. 

My main goals are to raise student awareness on the nuclear 
threat and to make them more thoughtful consumers of the media. 
I ve found that students are highly receptive, especially when 
they are asked to become media critics as part of their 
assignment* They're also especially concerned about where 
the nuclear future will take them. 
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6. "Battle Over Missiles," Newsw eek. Oct. 24, 1983, 
pps, 36-40, 43, " 

7. Robert . T ay Lifton and Richard Falk, Indefensible 
Weapons, Now York: Basic Books, Inc., 1982. 
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8. M A Checklist of Nuclear Booka," Publiahera Weekly , 
March 26, 1982, ppe. 45-51. 

9, John Heraey, Hlroahima . New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1946. Alao in Bantam paperback* 

10. Giound Zero, Nuclear Wag* What* a In It For You? New 
Yovk: Pocket Booke, 1982; Jonathan Schell, The Fata of the 
Earth, New York: Avon Booka, 1982; Stephen Hilgartner, Richard 
B. Bell, and Rory O f Connor, Nukeapeak , New York: Penguin 
Booka, 1983; Thotnaa Powera, Thinking About the Next War . New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1982; George F. Kennan, The Nuclear 
Deluaion , New York: Pantheon Booka, 1982. 
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AN ANNOTATED b!Bl IOGRAPHY 
OF NUCLEAR FICTION 
FOR THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 
Sam Totten, Columbia University 

HOVELS 



Andereon, Foul. Twilight World , New Yorkt Dodd, Mtad and 
Company, 1961, This science fiction novel explores what 
the world «lght be like after World War XII, It is a grl» 
etory of ruin, famine, bar' Jrism, but also hope. 
Paradoxically, the genetic mutations from radiation 
exposure prove to be cha greateet boon for the human race. 

Blume, Judy, Tiger Eyea. Scaredale, N»Y. t Bradbury Freaa, 

1981. In thia novel a 15-year-old girl la trying to put 
her life back together after her father was Murdered in a 
robbery of hla atore. In doing ao ahe goea to live with 
her aunt and uncle in Loa Alamos, New Mexico. It Juat ao 
happena that her uncle worka a J a nuclear weapona reeearcher, 
and the girl cornea to connect her peraonal experience with 
violence (her father' a murder) to her uncle 1 a aaaoclatlon 
with the threat of nuclear violence. 

Bluaenfeld, Yorick, Je nny . Boatons Little, Brown and Company, 

1982. A fictional diary, Jenny preaenta the moving atory 
of a young girl in England who la confined to a fallout 
shelter during a nuclear war. The worda in the book are 
in script which adda a heightened touch of reality to the 
story, 

Brigga, Raymond. W hen the Wind Blows, New York: Shocktn Books, 
1982. This slim volaa* i* a conic-strip tale of an t ©rage 
English couple, James and Hilda Boggs, preparing and 
muddling through nuclear war, from early advice on fixing 
a fallout shelter through radiation poisoning, 
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Buck, Pearl. Command the Morning . New York: J. Day, Co., 

1959. Thla la a novel about tha aclentlata who developed 
the flrat chain reaction at the Unlveralty of Chicago, 
December 2, 1942. 

Bulliet, Richard. The Gulf Scenario * New Yorki St. Martin'a 
Press, 1984* In thla novel the protagoniat, a global war 
strategist for the Harvard-MIT Strattglc Research Group, 
becomes Involved In staving off a nuclear war In the "Gulf 
States," which could very likely erupt Into a nuclear 
holocaust, 

Burdick, Eugene, and Harvey Wheeler. Pall-Safe . New York* 
Dell Publiahing Co., 1963. In thla atory a mechanical 
failure aende a group of United Statea nuclear bombers 
toward Russia, with no chance of recalling then. 

Caidin, Martin. Almost Midnight . New York: Morrow, 1971. In 
this novel U.S. Air Force personnel work to recover five 
atomic bombs that have bean taken by terrorists and placed 
in American cities. 

Collins, Larry, and Dominique La Pierre. The Fifth Horseman , 
New York: Avon, 1981. In this novel the presldsnt of the 
United States receives a nuclear ultimatum — either America 
surrenders to abaurd demands or a major city will be 
obliterated. A fascinating and highly believable atory. 

Drury, Allen. The Hill of'Sumner . New York! Pinnacle Booka, 
1981, Thla novel preaenta the "tense and powerful atory 
of the claah of minds, purpose, and ultimate aims repre- 
sented by the unyielding and grimly determined new leader 
of the Soviet Union, and the easy going, grandfatherly new 
President of the U.S., aa the Russian launchea the Soviet 
climatic drive to win "the final battle that will decide 
the fete of all mankind" and the American seeks, with a 
combination of decaying military force, guts, and bluff 
and sheer determination to head him off," 

Drury, Allen. The Promise of Joy , Garden City, h\Y.: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1975. In this novel, Che United States 
finds Itself caught in a web of danger as the Soviet Union 
and China inch closer and closer to engaging in atomic 
warfare „ 

Drury, Allen. The Roads of Earth . New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1984. In this novel a young, "new generation" 
Soviet leader succeeds the last of the ill old men who 
surrounded Leonid Brezhnev — and American President Hamilton 
Delbacher is confronted with a world crisis that threatens 
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to flare into nuclear war. The Soviet President, Yuri 

:?T a E ln £, V ? l# !! t0 beC0M the " Su P r «»« Rul«r and Arbiter of 
All Mankind/' but hla adversary, Delbacher, la not about 
to let that happen, 

Farki, Morie, The Last of gaga . New York I Crown, 1983, In 
thla novel a self-proclaimed Islamic meeslah and leader of 
a terrorist organisation believes he has been choaen bf 
Allah to crush Israel, To do that he is bent on unleashing 
a nuclear holocaust. Jews and Muslin unite to stop hla. 

Guild, Nicholas. Chain Reaction , , New York: St. Martini 

Press, 1983. Chain Reaction la a auapenaeful novel *bout 
a l'tuaaian nobleman's mission to rendezvous with a German 
epy who has been placed in the Manhattan Project, in order 
to obtain critical data about how to develop- the atomic 
bomb ao that he can deliver it to Germany 1 ! atomic 
scientists. 

Roban, Russell. Ri idley Walker . New Yprk: Pocket Books, 1980, 
This novel Is about a primitive civilisation in England, 
about 2,300 yeara after a nuclear holocaust, and the growing 
peine it la going through. It la ostensibly pursuing the 
same course that ltd to the demise of the civilisation, 

Ibuse, Masuji. Black Rain , Palo Alto, CA: Kodanska -Inter- 
national Ltd., 1982. Written by an elderly Japaneae writer, 
thla la a highly acclaimed novel about the Impact that the 
atomic bombing had on Hiroshima and its people. 

Mason, Colin. Hostage . London! Mecmillan, 1973. In this 

novel Israeli rightwing terroriata steal some U.S. atomic 
bombs stockpiled in Tel Aviv, 

Master, Dexter. T he Accident . New York: Knopf, 1965. This is 
a novel about the ir vent ion and uue of the atomic bomb, and 
it la told during the eight daya that it takea a young 
atomic scientist to die from exposure to radiation. The 
setting is Los Alamos, New Mexico, in 1946. 

McMahon, Thomas. Principles of American Nuclear Chemistry: A 
Novel, New York: Avon, 1980. Set in Los Alamos, New 
Mexico in 1943, thla is the story of the intellectual and 
emotional ferment that grips a group of atomic scientists 
at work on the atomic bomb. 

Miller, Walter M. A Canticle for Lelbgwlts . Philadelphia: 
Llppincott, 1969. Originally a short story, this Hugo- 
winning novel is divided into three sections and telle 
about a world pligued by nuclear holocaust. The section* 
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• are "Fiat Lux," a medieval talc of faith and spirituality 
in tha daaarta of Utah 600 years after a nuclear holocaust; 
"Fiat Homo," a Renaissance atory act 600 yaara aftar tha 
firat, and which ia concarnad with tha overgrowth of 
religion by aclance; and, "Fiat Voluntar Tua," tha atory, . 
600 yeara later atill, of the events leading to and 
flowing from yet another holocauat. 

Morrill, Edita. The Seeda of Hiroshima . New York* Braailler, 
1965, An American reallsea the full horror of the atomic 
bonbinga when he dlacovera that the Jepaneae family with 
whom he la lodging loat the wife and mother in the bombing 
raid in 1945, and that the father la now dying from 
radiation slcknasa. 

* 

Nieaewand, ?eter. Fallback . New York? New American Library, 
1982. Fallback ia a novel about nuclear superpower 
eapionage. An American computer geniua la called upon by 
the IKS. intelligence community to abort a nuclear firat- 
atrike attack by the Sovieta. 

Olaon. Ron. Half -Life , Wellington, Colorado! Bennack 
* Fubliahing Co., 1984. In thia novel a character who worka 

) „ in tha Rocky Flata Nuclear Weapona Facility in Colorado 
decidea to illuatrate to the world the horrible danger 
poaed by nuclear weapona. He does ao by aubjectlng a 
certain area of the U.S. to a "dose" of plutonlum. 

Quammen, David. The Zolta Configuration . Garden City, N.Y.t 
Doubleday, 1983. In thia novel an 'ex Green Beret becomea 
involved, against hia will, in a caae of nuclear eapionage 
after he receivea a formula concerning a thermonuclear 
weapon. 

Rinehart, Luke. Long Voyage Back . New York! Dell Publishing 
Co., 1933. In thia novel, a atrange group of people 
(including an "irou-yilled sailor, a high-rolling financier, 
and a stranger who 1 could neither be trusted nor abandoned 1 " 
r re on a sea voyage whon a nuclear war breaka out. The 
book ia both an adventure atory and a modern day morality 
tale. 

Shute, tfe*il. On the Beach . New York: Ballantine Books, 1979. 
This novel is about the last generation of people on earth 
living out their laat days prior to the day when the 
effects— radioactive fallout — of an accidental nuclear war 
reache them. 
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Strieber, Whitley, and James Kunetka, Wards v . New York* Holt. 
Rinehart, Winston, 1984. Five years after the U.S. has 
been destroyed by s nuclesr war, two journalists go on a 
Journey in order to discover what had happened to the 
nation, Their discoveries are extremely startling. 

Vonnegut, Kurt, Jr. 'Cat's Madia . New York* Dell Publishing • 
Co., 1963. In this wild satire, Vonnegut takes deadly aim 
at the role of atonic acientista in society aa well as the 
way people "live" their lives while having to face the 

time t hy t|l | h I i 5 Specl0a could be wlped out » * l 

Williamson, Tony, The Doomsda y Contract . New Yorki Simon and 
Schuster, 1978. American soldiers of fortune tackle a 
terrorist group that threatens to destroy the Arab world 
with atomic bombs they have stolen. 



SHORT STORIES 



Angell, Roger. "Some Pigs in Sailor Suits," The Stone Arbor and 
Other Stories. Boston: Little, Brown end Company, 1960. — 
Angell has written an extremely powerful atory about how 
tha interest in military technology often outatrips the 
interest in the value of human lifn. 

Barthelme, Donald. "The Came," Un> -akable Practices. Unnatural 
Acts. New York* Farrar, Str*u* and Giroux, 1980. This 
short story is a fir*c-peraon narrative account of a man 
who has been on duty in the command capsule of a missile 
launch control center for 133 days. Normally men in his 
line of work are relieved after 24 hours, but the.e has 
been an oversight. The oversight haa clearly lost the man 
his sanity. All that he can think of is playing jacks, but 
the mah who shares the capsule with him keeps the jacks and 
the rubber ball locked in hia attache case. Thia ia black 
humor at its bast, 

Benet, Stephen Vincent. "By the Waters of Babylon," Twenty-Five 
Short Stories. CarJen City, NY.: The Sun Dial Press, 
1943- This is a fascinating story about a young primitive 
priest" who journeyj to the "Dead Placta" and has a vision 
of what the earlier civilisation was like befove "the time 
of the Great Burning and Destruction/ 
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Bradbury, Ray. "Embroidery ," IVlce Twenty-Two. Garden City, 
N.Y.t Doubleday and Co., 1966, In this story three woman 
find out that some thing tarribla (moat likaly an atomic 
war) is going to abort ly taka placa, but thay cannot seem 
to even coma cloaa to comprehending its magnitude nor the 
impact of it jon their own livee. 

> "The Garbage Collector/ 1 Twice Twenty-Two . Garden 
City, N Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1966. Thla is a morbid 
story about a garbage collector who has baen ordered to 
collect dead bodies in the event of a nuclear war. 

. "The Smile," TVlce Twenty-Two. Garden City, N.Y.: 

Doubleday and Co., 1966. The people in this story seek to 
ritually dee troy all remnants of the previous civilization, 
which they blame for the shamblee the world hae become. 

Grave, Robert. "Chrietwas Truce." Collected Short Stories . 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1964. In this 
lengthy short story (17 pages) a grandfather and grandson 
disagree on the best approach to take in regard to the 
nuclear weapons race. The grandson is for nuclear dis- 
armament, whereae the grandfather is for maintaining a 
strong nuclear deterrent. 

Haldeman, Joe. "To Howard Hughes: A Modeet Proposal," Infinite 
Dreams. New York; St. Martin'e Preee, 1978. This is a 
story about a wealthy man who at tempt e to rid- the world of 
nuclear weapons by rather dubioue means. 

Henlein, Robert. "Solution Unsatisfactory," Expanded Universe . 
New York: Grosaat and Dun lap, 1980, This is an interesting 
story about the search for a way to provide safety for 
humanity in the nuclear age. Aa the title suggests, the 
characters in this story come up with an unsatisfactory 
solution. 

Langdon, John* "Hermit on Bikini," Portals of Tomorrow , ed. 
August Derleth. New York: Rlnehart and Co., 1954, This 
is a strange parable about the "atomic monster." 

Martin, George R. "...for a single yesterday," Epoch , ed. 

Robert Silverberg. New York: Berkley Publishing Co., 1975. 
A survivor of a nuclear holocaust becomes addicted to a 
memory drug and purposely overdoses in order to permanently 
"return" to his ^^ad girlfriend. 
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Miller, Walter, H A Canticle for Leibowits," The Magaslne of 

Fantasy and Fiction; A 30-vear Retrospect ive . Garden City 
N,Y,t Doubleday and Co., 1980* This is the story of a 
world that has suffered a nuclear holocaust and la slowly 
but surely heading towards another, 

Petesch, Natalie L, M, "How I Saved Mickey from the Bomb/ 1 
After the First There is Ho Other , Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowas Press, 1979. This spoof, which high- 
lights the absurdities that confront humanity in the 
nuclear age, is about a dog who dreams of saving his master 
in the event of a nuclear war. 

Vandeloo, Jos. "The Day of the Dead God," Modern Stories from 
Holland and Flanders . ed» Egbert Krlspyn. New York * 
Twayne Publications, 1973, This is an interesting but 
depressing story about how humanity's ostensible incapacity 
to act civilized reaults In nuclear holocaust, time and 
time again. 



DRAMA 



Kipphardt, Heinar, In the Matter of J, Robert Oppenhelmer , New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1968, J, Robert Oppenhelmer earned 
the title|of "the father of the atomic bomb" from the role 
he played as Director of the Scientific Laboratory at Los 
Alamos, In 1954 as Chairman of the General Advisory 
Committee of the Atomic Energy commission he was widely 
criticized for delaying the development of the hydrogen 
bomb in a manner which had allowed the U.S,S,R. to gain 
ground on the United States In the nuclear arms race. At 
the height of the cold war, his security clearance was 
withdrawn and he waa required to answer questions by a 
Personnel Security Board concerning his views, his 
associations, and his actions. 

This play conveys the tension and conflict of that 
secret hearing. The author uses the facts taken from the 
published transcript to present some fundamental issues 
which face the world today—the conflict between the 
responsibility of the individual (above all the nuclear 
physicist) to his country and to humanity as a whole, the 
right of the patriot *o express views at odds with those 
of his government without his loyalty being called into 
quest Ion , 
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Somervtlle, JoM. Crisis: True Story About Hoy the World 

Almost Ended, In this play the process of deciding about 
whet to do during the Cuban Missile Crisis is re-enacted. 
The main characters are the President, the U.N, Ambassador, 
and the presidential advisors. There it a sub-plot about 
the President's secretary and an intern who figure out what 
is going on and then react to it, To order this script, 
write to the author at: 1426 Merrlt Drive, El Cajon, 
Calif,, 92020, $1,00 a copy. 
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POETRY OF THE NUCLEAR AGE: 
A CHECKLIST 

Carol Rainey, Northern Kentucky University 

Many of us are beginning to develop coureee In the literature 
of the nucleer age, for uae in coop, thematic lit courses, or 
progress in peace studies. The following ia a list of poems 1 
have collected over the past few years which express concern 
about the nuclear arms buildup and the increaalng likelihood of 
holocaust, perhaps the end of the world, unless the arms race 
is stopped* None of the poems here is pro-nuclear (if any 
exist), but the poems express a variety of attltudea about the 
nuclear danger t its cauaes and our responses. 

I have arranged the poems historically beginning with those 
about Marie Curie. I have tried to make the selections multi- 
racial, by women as well as men, and though the focus is on 
American writers, there are also poems from other countries. 
Several books are to be commended in their entirety because of 
the fullness of their treatment of the aubject* Denlse Levertov's 
Candles in Babylon. Allen Ginsberg's Plutonian Ode and Other 

Foema 1977-1980 . Hillen Brandt Peace March: NatasakI~to 

Hiroshima, and Susan Griffin 1 a Woman and Nature: The Roarlna 
Inside Her. My principal sources of information were the 
Ellieton Poetry Collection of the university of Cincinnati 
library and the Hiroshima/Nagasaki Memorial Collection of 
Wilmington Collvge, Wilmington, Ohio. 

I. The Discovery of Power 

Adrienne Rich. "Power," The Dreeo of a Common Language: 
Poetns 1974-1977 , (New York: Norton, 1978), 3. 
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Susan Griffin. "Marie Curie, 1B67-1934/ 1 Woman and Nature: 
The Roaring Inside Her , (New York: Harper, 1970), 
1 37 g 

Leslie Marmon Silks. "Long Time Ago," Ceremony. (New 
Yorki Signer., 1977), 139-145. . 

II. Hiroshima and Nagasaki 

A. Japanese Responses 

Sanklchl Toge. "Give Back the People/' The Songs of 
Hiroshima , ed, Mljao Ohara, (Tokyo: Shunyo-sha 
Shuppan Co., c. 1964), 9. 

Munetoshi Fukagaua, •'This Bone of Pretty Shape/ 1 
The Songs of Hiroshima . p. 29. 

Setsuko Yamano, "Square Rain is Tapping." The Songs 
of Hlroahlwa . p. 51, 

Masuji Ibuse, Black Rain , Trans, by John Beater. 
Palo Altoi Kodansha International Ltd., 1969. 

Michihiko Hachija. Hiroshima Diary 1 The Journals of 
a Japanese Physician T August 6-September 30, 1945 , 
Trana, and edited by Warner Wells. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955. 

Unforgettable Firei Pictures Drawn by Atomic Bomb 
Survivors , Edited by NHK Tokyot Nippon Hoeo 
Shuppan Kyokai, 1977, 

B. American Responses 

Millen Brand. M August 6, 1945/' Local Lives . (New 
York: Clarkson N„ Potter, 1975), 61. 

Lucien Stryk. "Return to Hiroshima/' Selected Poems . 
(Chicago: Swallow Press, 1976), 47 

Deniae Levertov, "On the 32nd Anniversary of the 
Bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki," Life in 
the Forest . (New York: New Directions. 1978), 
57-59. 

Robert Lowell. "For the Union Dead/ 1 Life Studies/ 
For the Union Dead , (New York: Noonday Press, 
1967), 70-72. 
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Ml lien Brand. Peace March: Nagasaki to Hiroshima , 
Woodstock , Vt.5 The Countrymen Preaa, 1900. 



III. Nuclear America: The Fifties 

Jane Cooper, "After the Bomb Testa/ 1 Maps 4 Windows , 
(New York j MacMillen, 197*), 72-T5. 

William Stafford, "At the Bomb Teating Site," Stories 
That Could Be True . (New York: Harper and Row, 

1977), 41. 

Tom Lehrer. "We Will Ail Co Together When We Go," Too 
Many Songa by Tore Lehrer. with Not. Enough Drawings 
by Ronald Searle , (New York: Pantheon Books, 
19B1), 153. 

Tora Lehrer. "So Long, Moo (A Song for World War III)," 
Too Many Songs , p* 156-157, 

Tom Lehrer. "Who 1 a Next," Too Many Songs , p. 157. 

Adrienne Rich* "For Ethel Rosenberg ," A Wild Patience 
Ha s Taken Me This Far: Poems 1978-1981 . (New York : 
Norton, 1981), 26-30. 



IV. Nuclear America: The Slxtiea and Seventlea 

Paul Goodman. "October 1961," The Lordly Hudson: Collected 
Poems of Paul Coodman . (New York: The MacMlllan Co., 
1962), 163. 

Robert Lowell, "Fall 1961." Life Studlea/For the Union 
Pead » pp. 11-12. 

Lisel Mueller, "For Lucy (The Cuban Criaia, October 1962)," 
Dependencies. (Chapel Hills Univeraity of North 
Carolina Press, 1965), 27. 

William Stafford, "Our City is Guarded by Automatic 

Rockets," Stories That Could he True , pp, 121-122, 

Robert Hayden, "Zeus over Redeye (The Redstone Arsenal)," 
Angle of Ascent: New and Selected Poetna . (New York: 
l.iveright, 1975), 50-51. 

John Haines. "Durer's Vision/ 1 The St on e Harp . (Mlddletovn: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1973), 55. 
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Adrlenne Rich. fl Trying to Talk with a Man, 11 Diving Into 
the Wreck t Poem 1971-1972 . (New York* Norton. 
1973), 3-4. 

Wendell Berry, M Dark with Power," Openings . (New York; 
Harcourt Brace end World, 1968), 27. 

Marge Piercy. "The Emperor," To Be of Use . (Garden City: 
Doubledey, 1973), 99-101. [ 

Marge Piercy. "Comunlty," Herd Loving , (Mlddletownt 
Wealeyan University Preao, 1969), 17. 

Simon J. Ortla, "Wer Poet (Oct, 15, Moratorium Day)," 

*n From the Belly of the Shark , Ed. Walter Lowenfels, 
(New Yorkt Vintage, 1973), 49-50. 

Philip Levins. "Above It All." Not Thla Pij . 

(Mlddletownt Wealeyan University Preaa, 1968), 25-26. 

W.S. Merwin. "Postcards from the Maglnor. Line," The 

Miner's Pele Children . (New York i Atheneua, 1970), 
20-21. 

W.S. Mervln, "A Garden," The Miner's Pale Children , 
pp. 213-214. * 



The Age of Terror 

Susan Griffin. "Plutonium," Woman and Nature , p. 133. 

Cary Snyder. "LMFBR," Turtle Island . (New York: New 
Directions, 1974), 67. 

Thomas Johnson. "Ground Zero," Swerving Straight: Poems 
Selected and New . (Ithaca: Alembic Press, 1981), 19. 

Allen Ginsberg. "Verses Written for Student Antidraft 
Registration Rally 1980," Plutonian Ode , p. 80. 

Marge Piercy. 'The Long Death," The Moon is Aluays Female , 
(New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 1980), 34-36. 

Allen Ginsberg. "Nagasaki Days," Plutonian Ode and Other 
Poems 1977-1980 . (San Francisco: City Lights, 
1982), 39-43. 
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Allen Clnaberg. "Capitol Air," Plutonla ? Qda t pp. 103-107, 

Mitlen Brand, M At the Main Gate, General Dynaulca, Groton," 

from Peace la Our Prof ass Ion: Poama and Paeaaies of 

War Protest , Edited by Jon Barry (New York: Eaat 

River Anthology), 258, ♦ 
* 

David Wagoner, "In Diatraee," Landfall * (Boston; Little 
Brown, 1980), 39-41, 

Llael Mueller, H .?1ie End of Science Fiction," The Need to 
Hold Still * Iftaton Rouges Louisiana State Unlveralty 
Preal, 1980), 60. 

Deniae levertov, "Sound of the Axe," Candlea in Babylon , 
(New York: New Directions, 1982), 76, 

Deniae Levertov, "Beglnnera," Candlea In Babylon , pp. 
82-83. 



VI* Other Voices 
* 

Karol Wojtyia (Pope John Paul II), "The Amaaenta Factory 
Worker," Eaater Vigil and Other Poems . Trans. Jeray 
Peterklevlcz (New York J Random House, 1979), 43, 

Ernesto Cardenal. "Hear My Criaa," Psalms , (New York: 
Croaaroad, 1981), 39-40. 

Nicanor Parra. "Staina on the Wall," Poaros and Antipoema , 
Trana, by Miller Williams (New Yorkx New Dlrectlona, 

1967), 131. 

Shinkichi Takahaahi, "Sparrow in Winter," Afterimages: Zen 
Poejna. Trana. Luclan Stryk and Takahaahi Ikemoto 
(Garden City: Anchor Booka, 1972), 66. 

Shinkichi Takahaahi, "Apricot," Afteriaagea , p. 125. 

Maya Borlaova, "The Dry Birch Tree Stood," Russian Poetry: 
The Modern Period . Ed. by John Glad and Daniel 
Weisabort* (Iowa City: Unlveralty of Iowa Press, 
1978), 255-256. 

Bella Akhmadulina. "The Snow Mil den," Russian Poetry: The 
Modern Period, p. 226. 
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In addition to these poena ire several recent anthologies 
on the poetry of the nuclear age by contemporary poets, ©any of 
whoa are not yet veil known* 



Nuke-Rebuk e: Wrltera & Artlata Against Nuclear Energy a 
Weapona . Edited by Morty Sklar, Iowa Citv: The 
Spirit that Moves Us Press, 1984, 

Poep the Nukes, Selected by Barry Zuckor. Cleveland 
Heights: Hot Doggerel Ptesa, 1983, 

Writers in the Nuclear Age I New England Review and 
Bread Loaf Quarterly . 3 burner, lqfrtt- 



One final note, I a in the process of assembling a large 
anthology of the literature of the nuclear age. If anyone la 
interested In collaborating, I would welcome assistance. 
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